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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE MYTH EXPLAINING THE NAME “ ADAM.” 

(See 8. i. 305.) 

Nearly twenty years ago my friend Pror. Skeat 
sent to ‘N. & Q.’ a note on this subject, with 
special reference to the passage in the ‘Cursor 
Mundi’ (ed. Morris, p. 42), which runs to this 
effect :— 

“ Hear now the reason of his name, why he was called 
Adam. In thie name are laid four letters, that are 
derived from the four ways; so that Adam is as much 
as to say—East, Weet, North, and South.” 

With this passage Pror. Sxkeat compared a 

e in the ‘ Dialogue of Salomon and Saturn’ 
(ed. Kemble, p. 178), which is thus translated by 
Kemble :— 

“Tell me, whence was the name of Adam formed? 

Answer. I tell thee, of four stars.—Tell me, how they 
are called? Answer, I tell thee, Arthor, Dux, Arotholem, 
Mynsymbrie.” 
Putting these two passages together, Pror. Skeat 
= the correct explanation of the names of the 
our stars, although at that time he had not met 
with a complete version of the myth. 

The story on which these statements are based 
is found in ‘ The Life of Adam and Eve’ (Vernon 
MS., ed. Horstmann; see his ‘Old English Le- 
= 1878, p. 221), and is to the following 


“Then He made man of earth, flesh and bone, in the vale 
of Hebron. God rested the seventh day; nothing would 
He work, for on that day men should praise the God of 
heaven. Then God bade four angels to try and find the 
name of the man He had made. St. Michael went into 
the East; he saw there a star that was very bright : 
Anatalim was that star called, with the first letter A; 
and forthwith he returned. Gabriel went into the West ; 
and he saw in the firmament a star that was called 
Dysus; the first letter D thereof forthwith he brought. 
Raphael went to the North; be saw there a star that 
is yclept Arcis; anon he flew back, with the first letter 
A. Forth then went Uriel right into the South; Messem- 
brion was the star called that he saw there; with the 
first letter Jf he went quickly back and brought it 
before God with the other three. God took these four 
letters and bade Uriel read ; and he read: ADAM.” 

A version of this curious myth in a Latin text 
has lately been pointed out to me by my friend 
the Rev. R. Charles, of Exeter College. It occurs 
in a tract attributed to Cyprian, and published 
among the works of Cyprian in the ‘Corpus Sori 
torum Eccles. Lat.’ (ed. Hartel, 1871, vol. 
pars iii. p. 108). It runs as follows :— 

*Oportuit illum ex his quattuor cardinibus orbis 
terre nomen in se .portare Adam; invenimus in scrip- 
turis per singulos cardines orbis terrz esse a conditore 
mundi quattuor stellas constitutas in singulis cardinibus ; 
prima stella orientalis dicitur Anatole, secunda occi- 
dentalis Dysis, tertia stella aquilonis Arctus, quarta 
stella meridiana dicitur Mesembrion, ex nominibus stel- 
larum numero quattuor de singulis stellarum nominibus 
tolle singulas litteras principales, de stella Anatole a, 
de stella Dysis 3, de stella Arctus a, de stella Mesembrion 
pw: in his quattuor litteris cardinalibus habes nomen 
aéap, nam et in numero certo per quattuor litteras 
Greecas nomen designatur adap: ita, &c.” 


This curious myth of the naming of the first 
man from the four quarters must have had its be- 
ginning in a Greek text, as it is only in Greek that 
the names of the four quarters begin with the four 
initials required, ¢.g., dpxros, avatoA, 
peonpBpia. The myth could not, of course, be 
of Rabbinic origin, as the word Adam has in 
Hebrew only three “litters principales.” I will 
end this note by asking two questions, Can any 
student versed in folk-lore refer me to any non- 
English version of the myth giving the names of 
the four angels? Has any Greek version of this 
discovered ? A. L, MaYuew. 


KISSING, 

One of the oddest things to an English traveller 
on the Continent is the sight of two grown-up men 
rushing into each others’ arms at a railway station 
and saluting on both cheeks. Kissing among men 
has so gone out of fashion in England, that it is 
hard to realize that it was once the general mode 
ofsalutation. It has been asserted that kissing was 
introduced by the fair Princess Rowena. However 
this may be, the practice seems to have found 
favour in this country from early times, and to 
have continued to be a common form of greeting 
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with men so late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when it bad ceased to be fashionable in 
France. Indeed, it was the national salutation. 
Men and women who were mere acquaintances 
exchanged kisses in public and with a certain 
amount of ceremony, and a visitor to whom it was 
desired to show special civility was always received 
with a kiss, 

The mode of salutation bas changed y with 
the times. Haste and bigh pressure have contri- 
buted to render the form of greeting as brief as 
= Not only have we given up the quaint 

iliar ways of our ancestors, but we have also 
parted with much of that elaborate etiquette which 
in the last century played so large a part in social 
life. The changed habits of society, the greater 
mingling of its various grades, have brought a 
simplicity into the form of intercourse which strikes 
oddly upon the senses of people accustomed to old- 
fashioned ceremony. ‘‘I always kiss the lady’s 
hand when I take my leave of the hostess after a 
y,” said a German lady, a descendant of one 
of the oldest families in what used to be called 
Prussia. She was commenting rather severely on 
the habits and customs of her adopted country. 
The offhand manners of girls towards their mothers, 
and of all young people generally towards all older 
people, drew forth her reprobation. Hand-kissing 
now confined to State ceremonies and to a few 
old-world lovers and gallants who have retained 
the ways of their great-grandfathers. 

Kissing, not on the hand, but on the cheek, was 
formerly the common way of saluting strangers in 
England. Erasmus, writing in 1499 to his poet 
friend Fausto Andrelini, in Italy, says :— 

“ Here are girls with angels’ faces, so kind and obliging 

that you would prefer them to all your Muses. Besides 
there is a custom here never to be sufficiently com- 
mended. Wherever you come, you are received with a 
kies by all; when you take your leave, you are dismissed 
with kisses ; you return, ki-ses are repeated. They come 
to visit you, kisses again; they leave you, you kiss them 
all round. Should they meet you anywhere, kisses in 
abundance ; in fine, wherever you move there is nothing 
but kisses,” 
Imagine the learned Erasmus, whom we always 
think of as spending his life in the gravest of 
studies, absolutely trying to tempt an Italian poet 
to come over to England to have a good time with 
the comely daughters of Albion! What a differ- 
ent being is Erasmus the natural man from Eras- 
mus the theologian! Hear him again :— 

“It becometh not therefore the persons religious to 

follow the manner of secular persons, that in their con- 
greeses and common meetings or departings done use to 
kiss, take hands, or such other touchinge, that good 
religious persons should utterly avoid.” 
All very fine and pretty, Master Erasmus, quite in 
keeping with your profession ; but how about the 
“‘never to be sufficiently commended’’ custom ? 
Is it not a dreadful hindrance and temptation to 
** good religious persons ” ? 


The gallant tribute paid to the fairness of Eng- 
lishwomen by the great Reformer was repeated a 
hundred years later by another German, a merchant 
of Ulm, who committed to paper his experiences 
in England and his impressions of the people :— 

“The women there are charming and by nature so 

mighty pretty as I have scarce ever beheld...... When a 
foreigner or an inhabitant goes to a citizen’s house on 
business or is invited as a guest, and having entered 
therein, he is received by the master of the house, the 
lady or the daughter, and by them welcomed—as it is 
termed in their Janguage—he has even a right to take 
them by the arms and to kies them, which is the custom 
of the country, and if any one does not doo, it is regarded 
and imputed as ignorance and ill-breeding on his part ; 
the custom is also observed in the Netherlands.” 
The worthy Ulm merchant travelled about Europe 
a good deal, but he does not tell us of any other 
countries where kissing was in fashion, and the 
particular way in which he notes the custom in 
England shows that it was unfamiliar to him. It 
was certainly not common in Sweden in the 
seventeenth century for men and women to kiss 
in the promiscuous way of the English, for when 
Cromwell’s ambassador, Bulstrode Whitlock, was 
sent to the Court of Queen Christina, he was re- 
quested by Her Majesty to perform the delicate, 
but not uncongenial, task of instructing the Swedish 
ladies in the English mode of saluation. 

Our habit of kissing struck other travellers from 
more distant lands. Nicander Nucius, of Corcyra, 
who came to England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
in the train of the ambassador of Charles V., re- 
marks of the English :— 

“ They display great simplicity and absence of jealousy 
in their usages towards females. For not only do those 
who are of the eame family and household kiss them on 
the mouth with salutations and embraces, but even those 
too who have never seen them. And to themselves this 
appears by no means indecent.” 

A report of our ways seems to have travelled to 
France in the sixteenth century, and the French, 
though they professed some astonishment at such 
familiarity, seem not to have been at all averse to 
falling in with the strange mode when they came 
across an Englishman, and were quite ready to salute 
him after the manner of his country. Geo 
Cavendish, who accompanied Cardinal Wolsey 
when he went as ambassador extraordinary to 
France, thus records his reception at a certain 
castle in the neighbourhood of Amiens :— 

“ Madame de Créqui received me very gently like her 
noble estate, having a train of twelve gentlewomen, And 
when she and her train was come all out she said unto 
me, ‘ Forasmuch as ye be an Englishman whose custom 
it is to kisse all ladies and gentlemen in your country 
without offence, although it is not soe here with us in 
this realme, yet I will be so bold as kiss you, and go ye 
shall do all my maids.’ By means wherof I kissed her 
and all her maids. Then went she to her dinner, being 
as nobly served as I have seen here any in England.” 

In the seventeenth century, when that terrible 
ecourge the Plague more than once made havoc 
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with the population, the infection was so greatly 
feared that it was arranged to dispense with the 
ceremony of kissing the sovereign’s hand at State 
receptions. Quite recently the question was raised 
as to whether there was not a danger of spreading 
disease by the custom of kissing. Persons ap- 
parently in health, but with the seeds in them of 
some insidious complaint—like consumption, for 
instance—may be unconsciously disseminating evil 
among their relatives and friends. We have grown 
so scientific of late that we see danger signals 
where our ancestors trod fearlessly. On one side 
are the moralists bidding us beware of kisses as 
the bombs of “ love’s great artillery,” and on the 
other the scientists pointing to the bacillus lurking 
in the ‘‘ soft and sweet eclipse.” 
Georciana Hitt. 

See 6% S. vii. 69, 93, 116; viii. 58; xi, 92; 7S. vi- 

445; vii. 118.) 


PEDIGREE OF MAJOR EDWARD McGAURAY. 
When in London some two years ago I made a 


ilgrimage to that literary shrine of the United 
ay the Library of the British Museum, 
previously made familiar to me by the sketch of 
the famous Washington Irving; and it is need- 
less to state that it was with feelings almost 
akin to awe and veneration I first opened the 
pages of Major Edward McGauran’s ‘Memoirs’ 
(London, 1786, ref. 615, c. ii. 12mo.), he being a 
at-great-grandson of Felim McGauran, the last 

ig Tuath, or tribe king of our sept. The little 
tome contains much valuable matter concerning 
illustrious historic personages of the period. The 
major’s grandfather Co]. Bryan McGauran’s estate 
having been confiscated by King William for the 
gallant stand he made at the battle of the Boyne 
on behalf of the unfortunate King James II. (the 
clan McGauran or McGovern, located in the Irish 
Highlands of Tullybaw, like many other Hiberno- 
Celtic septs, always favoured the cause of the 
House of Stuart, from whom Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria descends) the loss of his patrimony 
caused our noble mountaineer to become a cavalier 
of fortune, and to place his ‘“‘sword and valour” 
at the service of foreign countries, as many other 
descendants of distinguished Irish and Scottish 
chieftains did; and “on many a highland bill, and 
in many a lowland valley will the deeds of these 
brave men be remembered” (see that eminent writer 
of historical romance, James Grant’s work on the 
* Cavaliers of Fortune,’ London, 1858). The major’s 
military wanderings in Europe were of a most 
romantic and chequered nature. On one occasion 
he visited a tavern, when his presence was objected 
to on account of his nationality, The brave High- 
lander produced his pedigree as springing from a 
younger branch of the family of O'Connor, the last 
monarch of Ireland ; and the chairman having 
acknowledged his belief in its genuineness, he (the 


major) then claimed to sit at the table, or receive 
the immediate satisfaction for the discourteous 
treatment which he considered was due to a per- 
son of his rank. The company were so pleased with 
his manly courage that an ample apology was 
tendered, and he was made welcome, cGauran 
‘in sentiments and character, even in manner, belonged 
toa past age, to a period of time beyond his own; for the 
stern pride, the spartan spirit of clanship, with all the 
wild associations of the Gael, deeply imbued his mind, and 
gave a decision to his manner, and a freshness to his 
enthusiasm. Proud and fiery, like all his race he had the 
defect of being quick and hasty in his speech,” 

Subsequently the foregoing incident, with other 
references to his pedigree, caused me to think 
that it was extant, and most likely lodged, or some 
entry recorded as to its location, in the archives of 
the British Museum (this grand institution was 
then in existence), so that when a friend of mine 
had occasion to visit the metropolis a few weeks 
ago I requested him to make a search in the MS. 
Department of the Library. On his complying, 
accordingly, to my intense joy, he found a letter, 
dated 1786, written by the major, stating that he 
had deposited the pedigree in the Ulster Museu 
Dubliv. But on referring to Thom’s ‘ Offici 
Directory of Ireland,’ 1893, no such place could be 
found. I should deem it a great favour if any 
London contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ would kindly 
inspect this relic, to see if some error has occurred 
on the part of my friend. The discovery of the 
ancient genealogy will be of the utmost possible 
value not only to the members of the clan, but to 
all lovers of antiquity, and will throw a light on 
the ancient Gaelic mode of preparing and authenti- 
cating pedigrees. I am also desirous of comparing 
it with the one compiled from my researches. It 
may interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to know that 
our tribesman first entered his military career as 
an ensign in the great Field-Marshal Loudon’s 
(who was descended from an Ayrshire family) 
Austrian Regiment of Foot, and shared in the 
glory of some of the brilliant victories gained by 
this eminent general over Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. My kinsman’s previous athletic training 
fitted him for the service, in fact, no other pro- 
fession was ever thought of by him or his father. 
He was also a volunteer with Admiral Elphinstone 
on board the Russian squadron on his expedition 
against the Turks ; a cadet in the Honourable the 
East India Company’s forces ; a major in the ser- 
vice of Portugal ; and a lieutenant in the British 
army in America. 

Joseru Henry McGovery, 
Liverpool. 


Marser Famity.—In the calendar prefixed to 
a Roman Breviary, printed at Lyons in 1556, now 
in the Bodleian Library (fol. BS. 153), the follow- 
ing family notices have been inserted by one Gil- 
bert Mather :— 
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Jan. 13. “ 1544. I was maryed at Eastone,” the word in his glossarial index thus, “Spere, to 
Jan. 20, “1561. Gilbertus Mather filius ratue | ask, j, 321.” 
. | Spere (O.E. sparrian) =shut, is too common to 
Feb. 9. “1551, Nata fuit Alicia filia mea Chil: | illustration ; but had the editors of Dodsley 
“ I fyrat to Winchester.” known better than to take Henryson’s poem for 
March 19. TiSAT. Neus fuit Thomas Mather filius | Chaucer’s, they might have exemplified the word 
meus,” | by more than one quotation from Chaucer, ¢.g., 
March 26. “1548. Sepultus fuit predictus Thomas. | ‘he saw her doors spered all” * (‘Troylus and 


én Cryseyde,’ lib. v. st. Ixxvi.). So far as I know, 
April 15. “1554. Natus fuit Henricus filius meus,” Chaucer does not use spere (O.E. spyrian=ask, 


April 17 (or 19%). “1546, Natus fuit Thomas Mather | inquire), though it occurs as an emendation in a 
-pior filius meus.” manuscript of ‘Sir Thopas.’ F, Apams. 
June 3, “1553. I toke poesessyone of my howse in the 
Tae Persians “A LA TURQUE” AND THE 
June 15, “ 1522. I was borne at Weryngtone in Lanca- Exouisa “A LA FRaxgaiss.”—The following 
July 6, “1563. Natus fait Gilbertus Mather, filius description, although it contains a joke at the 
eus, expense of our noble selves, will perhaps amuse 
July 10. “1539. I was bounde prentise in Norwiche.” | those of your readers to whom it may be new as 
» 20. “ 1553. oat wae Ay howse in the Soke | much as it bas amused me, who was not hitherto 
dwell.” aware of this bond of union between ourselves and 
Oct. 3. “I was sworne tenante at Chilboltone, 1545.” the subjects of the Shab. Théophile Gautier, in 
Nov. 12. “1549. Nata fuit Elizabeth filia mea apud | his graphic description of a Turkish comedy or 
Chilboltone,” farce which he saw at a village near Constantinople, 
Dee, 15. “ 1546. I cam into the Soke to dwell there, says :— 
t Math “Les Persans jouent dans dramatique ture le 
writers own name, Gilbert Mather, Occurs | mame rile que les Angl»is dans nos vaudevilles, Leur 
in several parts of the volume, which, in 1566, | accent emphatique, leur gravité raide, leur costume 
was possessed by one Ambrose Barnabye. What | bizarre sont parodiés avec une verve intarisrable. Le 
of Warrington, to which this Gilbert belonged, | porte uue robe jaune 4 palmes de cnchemire, sangite 
and that of Winwick, whence the American d'un second chile ui fait vingt fois le tour de son corps 
Mathers sprang ? W. D. Macray. ¢fflanqué,’ ke.— L'Orient,” ed. 1877, vol. i. pp. 98, 99. 
I see by M. Gaso’s larger ‘ Dictionary ’"—like 
—In Bishop Bale’s dramatic piece printed in | of ‘good at —that 
Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays’ under the short title ‘God’s | ? Je, te ant, 4.6, 
Promises,’ occurs the following (ed. 1825, i, 40);— | **™Pendous. 
“Resona tune voce Antiphonsm incipit O clavis| Srarjox,—A learned friend was conversing with 
me recently regarding the new words, or the old 
speareth, thu speakest [sic] and no man openeth.” words with modified meanings, that have been in- 
A foot-note is appended to the word “speareth,” troduced into our language by railways. The word 
ing it “i.e, asketh, enquireth,” and giving station, in the sense of a place for travellers to | 
—_—* quotations, one from “ Chaucer's [sic] at, he thought to be one of these. _ He conjectu 
Testament of Creseide,” and two from Douglas’s that when a general term was required by the early 
‘Virgil.’ Who was originally responsible for this | ™ilway-makers to indicate a stopping-place for the 
loss I have not sought to discover, but the edition | ‘Tins, some one, calling to mind the stations with 
m which I quote (J. Payne Collier’s) bas on the which Britain was studded in the Roman time, 
title-page the notice, ‘with additional notes and suggested what was then a new use of an old word. 
corrections by the late Isaac Reed, Octavius Gil-|1 by no means wish to be held responsible for 
christ, and the editor.” this guess, but it may be well that it should appear 
It would perhaps have cost some trouble to hunt | 12 your pages, if only that it may be refuted. It 
up the “‘antiphon” in a breviary,* but it is very | 8 Doteworthy that the sixth edition of Johnson’s 
strange that the editor did not remember or sus- | ‘Dictionary’ does not contain the word station 


fn that the words were derived from Sesignase | with the meaning of a stopping-place. 


Rev. iii. 7). Stranger still is it that Mr. I am, of course, aware that the ‘Stacions of 
azlitt has been «qually unobservant, not only | Rome’ was a popular book in the latter Middle 


printing everything a0 be found it, but entering | familiar to moet of 


* The antiphon is: “O clavis David, et sceptrum | the days when railways were first planned they 


domus Israel; qui aperie, et nemo cluudit ; claudis, et | 


nemo aperit,”’ &e. | * Spelling modernized. 


soda i 


ere 


reer 


aoe 


@ i 


| 
‘ 
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were, I apprehend, unknown except to Roman | merchants about whom poets or historians have 


Catholics and the few travellers who had seen 
them in continental churches. Com. Exor. 


Tae Horrest Day 1s toe Cextury.—The 
extraordinary and long continued heat reached a 
climax on Friday, August 18. The following | 
cutting from the Daily Telegraph may be of use to 
the future chronologer :— 


written. So also in the Bible there is no confusion 
about the meaning of the word. One passage alone 
will serve as an illustration: “She is like the 
merchants’ ships: she bringeth her food from afar ” 
(Prov. xxxi. 14). De Quincey, writing in the early 
part of this century (‘ Autobiographic Sketches ’), 
says :— 

“« My father was a merchant, not in the sense of Scot- 


“The anti-cyclone still persists, though the centre has | Jand, where it means a retail dealer, one for instance who 
moved rather more to the eastwards, and we have just | sells groceries in a cellar, but in the English sense, a 
passed the hottest day of the present year. A maximum | genee rigorously exclusive ; that is, he was « man engaged 
was registered in Westminster of 93 ‘eg. in the shade ; | in foreign commerce and no other ; therefore in whole- 
at reading | sale commerce and no other.” 
of the preceding night was 72 deg.. which is very con- : 
siderably above any recent record, and would undoubtedly | . The hg we Mayhew note the ne Cae 
place the twenty-four hours ending at 6 p.m. yesterday |in their * Greatest Plague of Life,’ where the 
among the hottest of the century. There lave now been | heroine’s father who ‘ possessed several fine 
eleven successive days in which the maximum has been | yegsels which used to come up the R—g—nts 


at or over 83 deg., which is stated to be not only the 
longest spell of high temperature during the present | 
brilliant summer, but also the most protracted in August 
shown in the Greenwich records for the last half cen- 


W. A. Henpersoy, 
Dublin. 


Taytor’s ‘Hoty Dyinc.’—I do not believe 
that any one has discovered that one of the most 
exyuisite sages in Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy | 
Dying,’ ‘‘ Here [i.¢, in Westminster Abbey] is | 
an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of the | 
greatest change,” &c., is a gross plagiarism. About 
ten years before the ‘Holy Dying’ appeared | 
Francis Beaumont published a volume of ‘ Poems’ 
(1640), containing some lines ‘On the Tombs in 

estminster.’ In it occurs the following couplet : | 

Here ’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royal’st seed, &c. 
The whole poem. has been imitated by Taylor ; 
but the above two lines were taken almost verbatim. | 
J. E. Spincary. 


New York, 


Worpsworta.—From a correspondence on the | 
‘ Orientation of Churches’ in the Builder (see | 
Index for January to June, 1893), it appears that 
Wordsworth obtained his idea of the orientation 
of churches from a passage in Bartram’s ‘ Travels’ 
in Yorkshire (London, 1799, p. 123). The father | 
of one of the correspondents bought a copy of this | 
book, bearing the poet’s name, at the sale of his 
library, and found the passage in question under- | 
scored with red ink. Bee. | 

Mercnaxt: Mopery Misuse or tut Worp. | 
—Originally this term was only applied to one who | 
traded with foreign countries, and who owned or 


marchaunt,” 


He wolde the see were kepud for eny thinge 
Betwixe Middulburgh and Orewelle. 


chartered ships for that purpose. Chaucer’s | 


Canal,” was maliciously dubbed a “eoal-heaver,” 
upon which his duughter defends his memory by 
the retort, “If three barges and one waggon make a 
coal-heaver I should like to know what makes a 
merchant.” But now it is no longer necessary to 
“plough the Spanish main,” or even to own the 
modest coal barge, to give one this time-honoured 
title, for any one who sells eggs by the dozen or 
flannel by the piece is at once put down as a mer- 
chant. H. Fisawick. 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—This term seems to 
have orginated with the army of the Parliament 
during the great Civil War; at any rate it is older 
than appears from the quotation, dated 1654, in 
the‘N. E. D.’ A report upon the “delinquency” 
of ‘‘ James Cave of Swyne in Holdernes in the 
County of Yorke,” being one of the Royalist Com- 


| position Papers at the Record Office (Second Series, 


G 178, p. 793), speaks of the compounder having 
been ‘‘qyuestioned......before the right the 
Lord ffsirefax then [i.¢., previously] comaunder in 
cheife in those This report is dated 
*©19 Aprill 1646.” It would be interesting to 
know if Lord Fairfax was the first te whom the 
title was applied. F, Apams. 


Dress Fasrics 1s Encuanp 1n Earty Trues, 
(See 7™ S, xii, 462; 8 S, i, 56, 128, 177, 198, 
494.)—We have had much interesting information 
imparted to ‘N. & Q’ on the subject of dress 
fabrics in England in former years, both as regards 
their material and shape, but I do not think that 
any one has as yet mentioned their enduring 
nature—what we should call in the present day 
‘* wear resisting.” According to Botfield’s ‘ Man- 
ners and Household Expenses of England,’ 1841: 

“Woollen cloths were of old the chief material of 
ma'e and female attire. When new the ~~ was very 
long, and after being worn for some time, it was cus- 
tomary to have it shorn, a process which was repeated 
as often as the stuff would bear it.” 


The Merchant of Venice had “on the ocean” his |And, if we may believe the old ballads, even 


“‘argosies with portly sail,” and so had all the other | 


royalty itself was content with inexpensive dress, 
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and a tailor’s bill pared down to the lowest sum. 
Let me guote a stanza from “ Take thy Old Cloak 
about Thee” in the ‘Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry ' (Book ii. No. vii.):— 
She. 
King Stephen was a worthy peere, 
His breeches cost him but a crowne : 
He held them sixpence all too deere ; 
Therefore he called the taylor Lowne. 
He was a wight of high renowne, 
And thouse but of a low degree ; 
Itt 's pride that putts this countrye downe : 
Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 
Compare this with the same ballad in another 
form, ‘ Bell my Wiffe,’ in Percy’s ‘ Folio Manu- 
script,’ edited by Furnivall and Hales, vol. i. 322, 
which exemplifies the alterations and emendations 
made by Bishop Percy, in this as in many other 
instances 
King Harry was a verry good K[ ing), 
I trow his bose cost but a Crowne ; 
he thought them 12° ouer to deere, 
therfore be called the taylor Clowne 
he was King & wore the Crowne 
& thouse but of a low degree ; 
itts pride that putts this countrye downe ; 
man! put thye old Cloake about thee. 


Yet it is difficult to believe that the old scarlet 
cloak (cramoitsie originally in colour) could have 
been in wear, as it is stated in a former verse of 
* Bell my Wiffe,’ for forty-four years. The closk 
certainly could have owed its owner nothing, and 
must have worn like a suit of armour. At the 
present day the Poor Brethren at the Charterhouse 
get acloth cloak only once in two years, and at 
the end of that period it must look threadbare and 
shabby. A variant of this ballad may be found in 
— II. iv., proving its antiquity and popu- 

rity :— 

King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
Hie breeches cost him but a crown; 
He held them sixpence all tco dear, 
With that he call’d the tailor lown. 

Probably this was one of the ballads of which 
Shakspere says, in another place :— 
The spinstors and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chaunt it * Twelfth Night,’ iv. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Prenistoric Britisn at 
Gvastoxsory.—The following is a cutting from 
the Stamford Post of September 22 :— 

“ Already rich in historic and ancient fame, the re- 
nown of Glastonbury, the old abbey town of Somerset— 
the vale of Avalon, wherein lie the remains of King 
Arthur, and the scene of the legend relating to the Holy 
Thorn which it is said grew from Joseph ot Arimathea’s 
ataff—has been widely extended by the recent discovery 
of « prebistoric British village, just on the borders of 
the town, At Tuesday's as-embly of the British Aseo- 
ciation at Nottingham, Mr. Arthur Bulleid, F.S., the 


scribing the places. Mr. Bulleid said that the lake 
village, which he had discovered in Murch of last year, 
was about a mile north of Glastonbury, and about four- 
teen miles from the Bristol Channel, It consisted of 
over sixty mounds, each of which was probably the site 
of a dwelling. Only a few of these mounds had at pre 
sent been excavated. From the excavations it appeared 
that the dwellings were circular in structure. The 
were formed by « circular line of posts, roofed over wit 
wattles, the bearth being placed in the middle, There 
was a clay floor, which usually presented signs of having 
been frequently renewed, from which it was inferred 
that several dwellings had been built in succession on 
the same site. The remains found in the mounds in- 
cluded bones of domestic animals, sling stones, fragments 
of hand and wheel made pottery, many objects of horn, 
what was believed to be part of a weaving loom, weaving 
comb, several implements which appearetl to belong to 
looms, an iron dagger, two iron batchets, two iron knives, 
one iron saw with seven teeth, bronze rings, glass and 
amber beade, a jet ring, and many articles made of wood, 
and a canoe. No coins had been found, nor any frag- 
ments of Roman pottery. Prof. Boyd Dawkins read a 
paper on the place of the lake-dwellings at Glastonbu 
in British archeology. He said in the remains whic 
had been found at Glastonbury we had the material by 
which we could build up the history of this prehistoric 
Venice. The inhabitants of the lake-dwellings appeared 
to enjvy a comparatively high civilization, and were 
addicted to the sport of cock-fighting. He believed the 
lake village at Glastonbury to be coeval with the encamp- 
ment discovered by General Pitt-Rivers some years ago 
at Mount Caburn, near Lewes. Mr. Arthur Evans said 
the discoveries in Gaul enabled us to fix the date of the 
Glastonbury village. The safety pin found at Glaston- 


bury was of the same form us that discovered at Bibracte 
and Mont Beuvray, in Gaul, the date of which settle- 
mente was about 50 B.c.” 

Cever et Avpax. 


Viottns anp THEIR Makers.—It may be 
interesting to add to the notes on violins that 
have from time to time appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
one found in the lately published Report of the 
Postmaster-General. Amongst the letters that 
could not be delivered was one returned from 
abroad, which bad been addressed to Jacob Stainer, 
Esq., violin-maker, Absom, Germany, and con- 
tained an application for his price list. A few 
such applications might have gladdened the heart 
of poor Jacob Stainer, who knew much better how 
to make fiddles than to sell them, and have saved 
him from a miserable death. But they should 
bave been sent two hundred and twenty years ago. 
KILLIGREW. 


A Comic Erymotocy or “Braptir.”—The 
following appeared in the Saturday Review, Sep- 
tember 9, p. 306, in a review of Prof. Bright's 
edition of the A.-S. Gospel of St. Luke:— 

“The officer......to whom the judge delivers the 
criminal, becomes the beadle, or by-del, who, we need 
hardly eay, is not the modern Bumble, but the officer of 
the by or township.” 

This is delicious. If /y-in by-del means a town- 
ship, what is -del? If it is our “deal,” or part, 
we gain the information that a beadle is ‘‘a part 
of a town.” Perhaps he is the parish pump. 


discoverer of the village, read an interesting paper de- 
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Unluckily, the word by, for township, is not 
Anglo-Saxon, but Norse. It occurs once, in the 
Northumbrian version of Mark v. 3, as a gloss upon 
has, @ house ; but only as a borrowed word from 
Norse, 

Again, the y in bydel was short, as the cognate 
German word biittel shows. It is true that the y 
was marked long in Bosworth’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and 
I find (somewhat to my surprise) that I inadvert- 
ently copied this mark of length in the first edition 
of my ‘ Dictionary,’ but it was corrected in the 
Supplement, at P. 784. However, I gave the 
right etymology, from béodan, to command ; and 
the whole account of the word is now given in full 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

The right division of the word is byd-el ; where 
byd- is derived by mutation from the zero-grade of 
the strong verb béodan. Water W. Sxear. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresees to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuartes Suerpory, Encraver.—I have an 
elegantly engraved trade cird of Charles Sherborn, 
of 41, Gutter Lane, Cheapside, ‘‘ who begs leave 
to inform the Public that having made Heraldry his 
peculiar study he has furnish’d himself with a 
variety of useful Books and Manuscripts belonging 
to that profession.” He goes on to mention Sir 
Edward Walker, Garter King, Peter Le Neve, Esq., 
Clarencieux, and Richard St. George, Norry; and 
concludes a long statement with the announcement 
that he paints arms on vellum, engraves seals, and 
searches for arms and pedigrees. I believe this 
Mr. Sherborn engraved book-plates, and I want to 
know all I can learn about him, dates of his 
principal works, &. The living Mr. C. W. Sher- 
born, the eminent engraver, claims no relationship 
with him, and can give me no information. 

Watrer 

16, Elms Road, Clapham Common. 


**Ganoeticum sumerum.”—Can any of your 
readers solve the puzzle enclosed }— 

Marriages.—In the year 1561 there are 8 entries, in 
1562 there are 3 entries. Anno d’ni 1563. 

1. Robert Marshall and An Norese weare maried the 
5 day of september Anno D’ni 1563, 

2. tomas brawnche an Ales bosforde weare maried the 
26 day of september Anno D'ni 1563. 

3. Antonye Barker und Ales selbye ultra gangeticu’ 
nu’eru’ &c interserui. 

Tranecript of Parish Registers, St. Stephen's, 
St, Albans, 


The above is copied from p. 37 of No. 1 of the 
Herts Genealogist, edited by William Brigg, pub- 
lished July, 1893. 


and Alice Selby was omitted by the vicar, and 
being remembered later on, was inserted in the 
most available blank space. “‘ &c.” I take to be 
“ mensis et diei,” but why “gangeticum numerum”? 
What had India, whether “intra Gangem” or 
‘extra Gangem,” to do with it? Somehow it 
means “ beyond the 30th of September. ’ 
Henry H. Ginps. 
Aldenham House. 


‘Scenes Our Parisn.’ I wish to learn the 
name of the parish referred to in a quarto volume 
of etchings issued in 1852, ‘‘ from original sketches 
etched by H. and E. A. Eginton,” and published 
at Worcester by Deighton “ for the proprietors.” 
The etchings are only six in number—the chureb, 
the lane end, the weir, the brook, the lock, the 
mansion. There is no accompanying letterpress 
nor any indication of the locality. Information as 
to this and particulars about the artists would 
oblige. W. P. W. Paiturmors. 

124, Chancery Lane. 


Sir Epwarp Frewey.—Where can I find 
information touching this person? He inherited 
Claybrooke House, Fulham, 1702. He was pro- 
bably connected with the Claybroke family, of 
which also any particulars will oblige. 

Cuas. Jas, Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


IyiT1Ats AFTER A Name.—Set in the floor of 
the church at Hartburn, Northumberland, there is 
a tombstone of the date of 1732 to William 
Anesley, G.M., of Highlaws in the parish. What 
do these initials after the name mean ? 

Cc. H. Sp. P. 


Kiyo or Switzertanp.—A friend tells me that 
in the late Mr. Tomlinson’s ‘History of Doncaster’ 
there is (p. 148) a quotation from some old docu- 
ment which makes mention of a King of Switzer- 
land. Surely there is some error here. Is it not 
a misreading for Swetheland, that is Sweden. Will 
some Doncaster antiquary clear up the difficulty ? 
Com. Exor. 


Fisk, oy Hadibras (part ii. 
canto iii. p. 404) one Fisk, an astrologer, is 
referred to. Dr. Grey, in a note, says that this 
Fisk was a licentiate in physic, born near Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk, bred at a country school, and 
designed for the university, but went not thither, 
studying physic and astrology at home, which after- 
wards he practised at Colchester, after which he 
came to London, and practised there. Lilly says 
he had good skill in the art of directions upon 
nativities, and that he learnt from him many things 
in that way, and how to know good books in that 
art. He was famous about the year 1633, and 
died in the seventy-eighth year of his a This 
Fisk is not mentioned in the ‘Dictionary of 


I imagine that the marriage of Antony Barker 


National Biography,’ and I should be very glad to 
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l-arn some further particulars of him if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can furnish them. 
James Hoorer. 
Norwich. 


Josava Jonataan Suita.—Will any reader of 
‘NL & kindly ivform me of the place of inter- 
ment of Joshua Jonathan Smith, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1810? He died at Kensington, 1833-5, 
Sarah his wife surviviog him. He was for —_ 
or more years a resident at St. Benet’s Hill, 
London. Asvex. 


Six Parwett (1744-1801).—1. When in 
1744 was he born? 2. Where was he educated ? 
3. Was he member for Bangor in the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1761-68; and, if so, when was he elected ? 
4. Was he ever called to the English or Irish bar ? 
He was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Ion on 
Jan. 7, 1766, but there is no further mention of 
him in the books of that Inn. 5, When in 1774 
did he marry ; and when did eed eg GY 


Barsati."—Over the entrance to 
the baths at Spa are the words: “ Pentru Barbati.” 
Will some one tell me what language that is? 
Strange to say, they do not know either at the 
baths or at the hotel. A. 8. Bickye.t, 


‘Waen Jone is Past.’—Uoder this title 
Miss Maude Valérie White has set to a pretty 
melody some conceited verses by Thomas Carew, 
which contain words that puzzle a fair singer, who 
has asked me to help her in her difficulty. The 
song begins :— 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows 

When June is past the fragrant rose, 

For in your beauty's orient deep 

These flowers as in their causes sleep. 
Orient, 1 believe, is often a synonym for brilliant, 
aod may fitly be ascribed to a beauty which is 
hkely to increase in splendour. Causes, if not a 
misprint for cases, is a word I should like to hear 
aboat, The poetis again in need of acommentator 
further on when he says :— 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 

The nightingsle when May is past, 

For in your eweet dividing throat 

She winters and keeps warm ber note, 

Does a dividing throat mean anything else than 
a throat which stretches so as to make a home for 
a nightingale? Thrush (apthe) in the throat is 
bad enough, but nightingale must be worse. 

Sr. Switnry. 


(See in a good dictionary under “ Division.”’] 


Maonetism ayp Garzic.—Dipping, in an idle | 
moment, into an old bok. I have jus dropped | 
opon the following : Zxopésov raparpiBévros 
ovx’ cidnpos tro 
avrys ¢., garlic being rubbed upon the magnet, 


iron will not be attracted by the latter). A Latin 
translation turns it, “ Magnes allio illitus ferram 
non trahet” (a mognet besmeared with garlic will 
not attract irov). Asan ancient delusion this may 
still be worth noting. Does it contain any germ 
or perversion of fact? “Scientists” doubtless 
know whether avy material applied to a magnet 
can either increase or diminish its strength. 
Joun W. Bone. 
Gotnam.—Some volumes of the Sussex Archao- 
logical Transactions refer to a locality called 
Gotham, in the pari-h of Pevensey. I do not find 
this place mentioned in Kelly’s ‘Directory.’ Can 
it now be identified ? A. H. 


“ Kircnet” Oaxe.—This is a description of 
bun, manufactured in one particular sea-coast town 
in East Anglia (? Aldeburgh) and on one —_— 
date only, viz., New Year's Eve. I should be 
glad of the name of this town, address of baker, 
and any details of manufacture and legend or 
tradition respecting it. W. B. Gerisa. 

Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Crossep Leos 1n Scutrrore.—In the recum- 
bent figures in old churches, what is the meaning 
of the right leg crossed over the left, and what the 
meaning of the left leg crossed over — 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND.— 
In Harriet Martineau’s ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. ii. 
119 (1887), she relates how, when the Queen came 
to the throne, her party stood in front of 
“the windows at St, James’s Palace, where (among 
other places) the sovereigns are proclaimed and pre- 
sented, Scarcely half a dozen people were there; for 
very few were aware of the custom.” 

At what places is this ceremony carried out, and 
what are the terms of proclamation and _presenta- 
tion ? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Sercavitte Hatt, Breamore. — The above- 
mentioned house was evidently in former days a 
house of some consequence, which has now been 
nearly all pulled down, the remains being used as a 
farmhouse. The name appears in old documents 
spelt Serchvill, Serchfield, and Searchfield. In old 
maps, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
it is shown having a church or chapel close to it, 
evidently the chapel of North Charford, the tithes of 
which were in Henry I.’s reign given towards the 
endowment of the Priory of Breamore. None of 
the histories of Hampshire mentions this place. 


| Perhaps some of your readers can give oo 


tion as to its history. 


Intsh or Princes.—Conan, 
King of Wales 4,0. 818, is stated to have been the 
son of Roderick Malwinoe, King of Wales a.p. 
735, by his wife Margaret, daughter of Duptory, 
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King of Ireland. Who was this Duptory? I can- 
not find the name in any list of Irish kings that I 
have seen. Griffih ap Conan, Prince of North 
Wales in 1136, was the son of Conan ap Iago by 
Radulpha, daughter of Alfred, King of Dublin. 
Where can I find this Alfred’s pedigree? He was, 
apparently, of Norse blood. The above Conan ap 
Tago is, moreover, stated to have been the son of 
the said Iago by an Irish mother. Are her name 
and family known ? 


Tae Atmonp Tree.—The Daily Telegraph, 
July 5, has the following paragraph anent the 
departure of the Princess May from White Lodge : 

“To the superstitious, however, there was one whole- 
some sign—the almond tree was in full fruit. Whence 
such a notion is derived it is impossible to say—probably 
from the far East—but certain it is that in legend and 
in romance the fruiting of the almond beside the house 
whence the bride-elect departs is regarded as a portent 
of singular and propitious omen. That ‘the luck may 
be in when the luck goes out’ is assuredly the ‘vale’ of the 
almond tree on the day when Princess May leaves the 
White Lodge for Buckingham Palace,” 

In which legend or romance is this interesting 
superstition referred to? W. A. HENDERSON. 


Sr. Ggorce’s Coannet.—When and why was 
this name given? Camden has only the Irish ™ 


Miniature Votumes.—Can any of your readers 
ive information as to the smallest printed volume 
own to be io existence? The tiniest in my col- 
lection are the following: “Le petit Bijou des 
Enfans, Annés 1816, 4 Paris chez Mareilly, Rue 
S. Jacques, No. 21,” pp. 53. This is really worthy 
of the name of a book. It contains eight full- 
page engravings, divers short songs on popular 
airs, plenty of excellent advice to children, and an 
almanac for the year, not to speak of the pub- 
lishers’ annonce at the end: “On trouve chez le 
méme des almanachs de Cabinet, chantant([s] 
almanachs, grand[es] Couvertures de toutes fagons. 
Il fait aussi la dorure sur Cuir en tout genre.” 
The little volume is from engraved plates, and 
measures twenty-two millimé'res by seventeen. 
The other book possesses the merit of being smaller, 
but has absolutely no artistic or literary preten- 
sions, It is entitled ‘Mite,’ Grimsby, E. A. 
Robinson, 1891. It contains a few poor woodcut 
engravings, and twenty-two pages of chronological 
notices of no interest ; printed throughout. It 
measures seventeen millimé:res by fifteen. Except 
for its size, utterly unworthy of comparison with 
No. 1. J. Hopexry, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


_Barser's Snor, Grar’s Iny.—Pepys, when he 
discovered that long hair “do become me very 
much,” had his hair cut and trimmed at “ Graye’s 
4 Was this barber’s shop in the Holborn gate- 
way 


C. A. Warp. 


Beplics, 


“ MONT-DE-PIETE.” 
(8 S, iv. 203.) 

Allow me to add a few observations to the his- 
torical explanations of your correspondent concern- 
ing the origin and meaning of Mont-de-Piété. 

The French expression Mont-de-Piété is the 
literal translation of the Italian Monte di Pieta; 
the ain pieta has a grave accent on account of 
having lost the de of pietade. Pieta means piety, 
religious devotion, The Italian word meaning 
pity, compassion, is also pieta, but the a is without 
an accent. The word mont, in Italian monte, 
means heap, mass, accumulation, as well as mount, 
and answers, in this case, to collection of money, 
so that Mont-de-Piété, Monte di Peta, signifies a 
certain amount of money, collected by piety, or 
religious devotion, to be used for the benefit of the 
poor, a meaning more honourable to those who 
founded these institutions, and less humiliating 
to those who profit by them. 

The establishment of the Monts-de- Piété is due 
to Bernardino di Feltri,a friar monk of Padua, 
who, moved by the terrible state to which money- 
lenders, vile usurers, reduced many of the poor 
classes, brought about, by his preaching, the 
giving of alms and donations, which formed an 
accumulation, a certain amount of money, to which 
he gave the name of Monte, adding the words di 
Pieti, to show that piety, religious devotion, had 
induced the donors to act with such generosity 
towards the poor people, the working classes, 
Monts de-Piété were established from 1450 to 
1493, at Rome, Perugia, Florence, Mantua, and 
other places. Money was originally lent without 
charge, thence Monte di Pieta; but in 1493 the 
Franciscans began to demand a small interest on 
the money advanced, and that interest has always 
been, and is still, moderate in Italy, so that the 
Monte di Pieté continues to be true to its origin 
and meaning. 

It may be interesting to know that many trials 
have been made in France to establish Monts-de- 
Piété similar to those in Italy; but it was only 
under Louis XVI. that they were introduced by 
the law of Dec. 9,1777. These establishments are 
under the superintendance of the Government, the 
Home Secretary, and the Prefects. There are 
about forty-five Monts-de-Piété in France; they 
have partly ceased to be Monits-de-Piété in the 
strict sense of the word, as the borrower has to 
pay, on the money lent, an interest averaging 
eight per cent. The profit goes to the hospitals ; 
those who do not approve of profit being made 
on the pledges of the poor classes say ‘‘ this system 
robs the poor for the benefit of the poor.” A year 
is given to redeem the object pledged, but if the 
borrower wishes he can renew the ticket from one 
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twelve months to another. A few years ago the 
Mont-de-Piété, in Paris, contained an umbrella 
the ticket of which had been regularly renewed for 
sixty-three years, also a silver dish-cover which 
has been in pledge for seventy years, and a piece 
of lace, on which only twelve francs were lent, for 
seventy-six years. Such instances, of this peculiar 
kind of conservatism, at a distance, could scarcely 
exist here in England, with the system of free 
pawnbrokiny. L. Notre te. 
42, George Road, Edgbaston. 


It may be useful to make the following addition 
to the note under this head. ‘Fors Clavigera’ 
(vol. ii.) contains a facsimile of an engraving, 
originally executed by Alessandro Botticelli, which 
Mr. Ruskin has named ‘The Mount of Compas- 
sion.’ On one side are two pilgrims kneeling ; on 
the other is a mound of coin, under which is the 
legend “ Mons Pietatis.” From this mound a 
figure, in the middle of the picture, distributes 
alms to the pilgrims. Ruskin says that this is a 
representation of lending without interest, “ from 
the Mount of Pity accumulated by generous alms.” 
In the distance are seen the chief cities of Italy 
which built Mounts of Pity, viz., Venice, Florence, 
Genoa, and Lucca. Also the monk of Ancona, 
who first thought of ‘‘ such war with usurers” is 
represented praying, while he is being crowned by 
an angel. According to Mr. Ruskin the piety is 
in the deliverance of the needy from the grasp of 
the usurer. F, Jarratt. 


STONE THAT LOVETH IRON” (8 §. iv. 
221).—Neither Pror. Tomcinson nor Sir Thomas 
Browne, in the chapter on the loadstone to which 
Pror. TOMLINSON refers, saysanything of theaccount 
which Paracelsus gives of the medicinal action of 
the stone, or of his elaborate explanation of its 
virtue as a medicine. Justice, however, requires 
us to remember that there were physicians in old 
times who did really try to discover the reasons of 
things. They were not all content with a vague 
belief in magic; and Paracelsus, absurd as his 
explanation is, was, according to his light, as honest 
a servant of ‘‘Madam How and Lady Why” as 
any modern scientist. What he says is, briefly, 
this: Every disease, before it can be safely ex- 
pelled from the body, must be drawn to its root or 
centre, and there ripened. This drawing back of 
the disease the attractive power of the magnet will 
in many cases effect. To this end it is not enough 
that it be carried in the hand or worn as an amulet, 
but it must be laid upon the spot where the root of 
the disease lies ; and very minute and careful are 
the directions he gives for applying it in the 
various cases supposed. The disease, being thus 
shut up in its centre, may be ripened, and afterwards 
expelled, by suitable medicines. He is careful to 
add that only material diseases can be thus treated, 
and that the power of the magnet over them is the 


same in kind as its power over iron. And, of 
course, he claims that experience bas proved his 
doctrine true. We can laugh at all this now, but 
it is not magic. C. C. B. 


I think that Pror. Tomiinson has hardly 
treated Sir Walter Scott fairly in the matter of the 
magnet. That something of the nature of the 
compass was known in the reign of Henry II. is 
evident from the writings of Alexander Neckam. 
In his treatise, ‘De Utensilibus,’ one of the 
“ utensils” pertaining to a ship is said to be :— 

“ Acum jaculo suppositam, rotabitur enim et circum- 

volvetur acus donec cuspis acus respiciat orientem, 
Sicque comprehendunt quo tendere debeant naute, cum 
cinossura latet in sris turbacione,” 
This treatise, written by Neckam to teach a 
the Latin names of various utensils, was probably 
composed and used as a text-book during his 
mastership of Dunstable School, which he resigned 
in 1188. Neckam had returned from Paris in the 
previous year, and may perhaps have seen the 
“ atensil ” at work during his voyage. It is again 
alluded to in his ‘ De Naturis Rerum ’:— 

“ Nautz......acum super magnetem ponunt, que cir- 

culariter circumvolvitur usque dum, ejus motu cessante, 
cuspis ipsius Septentrionalem plagam respiciat.’’—See 
Wright's ‘ Vocabularies,’ vol, i. p. 114. 
If this was taught to schoolboys towards the end 
of the reign of Henry II., surely there is no ana- 
chronism in introducing the doctrine of the magnet 
into the conversation of the period. So far as I 
have myself been able to test Sir Walter Scott’s 
antiquarian and historical knowledge, I have found 
it thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, considering 
that many of the sources of knowledge now avail- 
able to every student were in Sir Walter's time 
almost inaccessible. 

Had Sir Walter Scott reproduced the stories and 
conversations of the period as they may be read in 
contemporary authors and chronicles, rather for 
“ example of life and instruction of manners than 
for the establishment of any doctrine,” Mrs. 
Grundy’s fingers would soon have been in her 
ears, E. S. A. 


The lines quoted by Pror. Tomutixson from 

Guyot de Provins should, I think, run in this way: 

Icelle estoille ne se muet, 

Un arc font qui mentir ne puet 

Par vertu de la marinette, 

Une pierre laide, noirette 

Oi le fer volontiers se joyut. 
‘*Un are font” is comprehensible. The meaning 
of “un art font” is to seek. I am too grateful for 
the admirable ‘‘ reading” of ‘N. & Q.’ to imagine 
the Professor in this instance can have been mis- 
read. The second mention of the compass in 
Europe is probably to be found in Jacques de 
Vitry (ob. 1244) ; and it is referred to by Gauthier 
@’Espincis, by Brunnetto Latini, Dante's master 
(whom his pupil consigns to such an objectionable 
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circle in the ‘Inferno’), Albert le Grand, and 
Vincent de Beauvais. 

Heinrich Julius Klaproth, who was such a 
Chinese scholar and antiquary as had never 
been before—and has never been since, perhaps 
—says that the Celestials knew all about the power 
and polarity of the loadstone from at least the 
year 121 of our era, for he found in a scientific 
dictionary, then just completed by a Chinese 
savant, our magnetic oxide of iron defined as “ the 
stone that gives the needle its direction.” 

W. F. Water. 


Books witn Backs to tae Watt 
8. 1.577; ii. 44,214; iv. 11,40; x. 451, 523; 
8" S. iv. 155).—It may be interesting to state, in 
connexion with the note of Mr. J. D. Burier 
at p. 155 of this volume, that an account of the 
chained library of Wimborne Minster, and a com- 
plete list of the works contained therein (the titles 
verified by Rev. F. J. Huysche, of Wimborne 
Minster), may be found in the ‘ Bibliographical 
Miscellanies’ of the late Mr. William Blades :— 

No, 1, Feb., 1890, ‘ Signatures.” 

No. 2, July, 1890, ‘ Books in Chains.’ I. Wimborne 
Mineter (with a representation of the library and one of 
the chains). 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, August, 1890, ‘ Books in Chains.’ 

London : Privately printed by Blades, East & Blades, 
1890, 3 parte, Svo., wrappers, 7s, 6d. 

‘Books in Chains, and other Bibliographical 
Papers,’ by the late Mr. Wm. Blades, 1892 (London, 
Stock). J. Cornpert We cu, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Théophile Gautier, in his ‘ Constantinople,’ ed. 
1891, chap. xxiii., “‘ Le Sérail,” writes as follows :— 

“La porte de cette bibliothéque est une merveille, 
Jamais le génie arabe n'a tracé sur le bronze un plus 
prodigieux lacis de lignes, d’angles, d'étoile-, se mélant, 
se compliquant, s’enchevétrant dans un dédale mathé- 
matique. Le daguerréotype [¢.¢., in 1852] seul pourrait 
retracer cette féerique ornementation. dessinateur 
qui voudrait imiter consciencieusement avec sa mine de 
plomb ces inextricables méandres deviendrait fou apres 
ce travail de toute une vie. A l'intérieur sont rangés 
dans des casiers de cédre des manuscrits arabee, la trar.che 
tournée vers le spectateur, disposition particuliere que 
j’avais remarquée déja la bibliothéque de l'Escurial, et 
que les Espagnols ont sans doute empruntée aux Mores.” 

JonaTuan 
Ropley, Alresford. 


The interesting notice of the Wimborne Min- 
ster chained library stirs me up to ask about the 
two or three forms of “consultation stands” used 
of old in such libraries. Among the many mishaps 
(or worse) said to have occurred at Wimborne 
Minster was the disappearance of what was de- 
scribed to me by the verger as a lectern on wheels. 
This was run up close to the book needed, which 
was placed on the lectern, the chain giving play 
enough. Then there is the “ sliding consultation 


stand,” mentioned by Mr. Borier as at Wim- 


borne Minster ; which I am ashamed to say’ I 
do not recall. Then there are the double sloped 
desk tops to bookcases standing clear of the walls. 
Such are in Trinity Hall Library, Cambridge, at 
this day ; but the chains have vanished. It is 
this kind of bookcase, seemingly, that is spoken of 
in a fine MS. at Wentworth Woodhouse, an Eng- 
lish metrical translation of Palladius. In a pro- 
logue the translator is lauding Humphry, Dake of 
Gloucester, who “yn deskys twelue yshelued has 
hys boker,” which he gave to the University of 
Oxford. 

Now, what survivals are there of the several 
contrivances? As to the edges being to the front, 
it could not be otherwise with chains, which were 
fastened to the edges of the wooden covers of the 


books. And several, if not many, old woodcuts 
show the books so placed. H. J. Movute. 
Dorchester. 


Mott Fraccon (8 S. iv. 204).—Reference is 
made to Harper’s ‘Recruiting Officer.’ Should not 
Harper be Farquhar? George Farquhar was an 
officer of Her Majesty's army, stationed on recruit- 
ing service at Shrewsbury, and wrote a play in the 
commencement of last century, called the ‘ Recruit- 
ing Officer,’ which was performed there. A double 
interest is associated with the play, from the fact 
that most of the principal characters represent 
living personges of that date belonging to Shrop- 
shire county families, Hvusert Smits. 


The ‘Lord of the Manor’ was styled an opera 
by its author, and not a drama. It does not 
appear in the list of Charles Dibdin’s compositions. 
Moll Flaggon was a version of Kate Matchlock. 
Suett, who was then supposed to be more of a 
vocalist than an actor, was the original Moll. 
The man who wrote the ‘ Recruiting Officer’ was 
not called, as Mr. Sala seems to be made to call 
bim, ‘‘ Harper.” He was, of course, George Far- 
quhar. W. F. Water. 


May-pay (8" S. iii. 427, 476 ; iv. 38, 195, 272). 
—At the last reference we are told that marigold 
has been referred to an A.-S. form mere-gold, gold 
of the mere. If the A.-S. mere is now mere (as is 
the case), then it cannot also be mary. Else we 
should have to admit that a deer is all one with a 
dairy, and fear is but another form of fairy. The 
A.-S. mere-gold is a pure fiction, invented by some 
“etymologist” in the hope that he would not be 
detected. A large number of “ Anglo-Saxon” 
words were composed in the last century, from a 
prevalent idea that to invent forms as required was 
a pious thing to do, as being likely to forward the 
cause of truth. 

I suspect that this A.-S. meregold is due to the 
amusing suggestion in Dr. Prior's ‘ Plant Names,’ 
that marsh-marigold is the A.-S. mersc mear-gealls ; 
a suggestion which may serve to measure Dr. 
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Prior’s knowledge of English phonology. As a 
fact, mersc means marsh (right so far) ; mear (for 
mearh) is a horse ; and gealla is the Mod. E. gall, 
which is quite a different thing from gold. More- 
over, this “ marsh horse-gall” is not a marigold at 
all, but a gentian—the Genetiana pneumonanthe, 
also called bitter-wort, for gall is bitter. 

Surely, marigold is just Mary-gold, precisely as 
beefeater is beef-eater. The Irish name, lus mairi, 
leek of Mary, clinches the matter. 

Wa rer W. Sxeart. 


Carino Fair (8 S. iv. 168).—Caring Fair is 
not peculiar to Grantham. There is, or was, one 
kept at the same season at Newark, known by the 
same name, The appellation is derived from the 
old name by which the Sunday before Palm Sunday 
was popularly known, viz., Care Sunday. There 
is a popular jingle, with which I have been familiar 
for nearly seventy years, which runs :— 

Care Sunday, care away, 

Palm Sunday and Easter Day. 
The origin of the designation is not certain. 
Those who wish to investigate it will find plenty 
of opposing derivations in Brand’s * Popular Anti- 
quities’ and Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book.’ The 
most probable is that given by Hospinian. In 
Germany the corresponding week is known as 
Charwoche, which, according to that author’s ‘ De 
Origine Fest. Christian.,’ fol. 54, is derived from 
an old word Karr or Charr, signifying “tbe fine 
or penalty for a crime, or rather the satisfaction 
given for that fine or penalty.” Such a designation 
would be very fitting for the day known in our 
English calendar as Passion Sunday, when Christ’s 
sacrificial death begins to be presented to us in the 
services of the Church. E. V. 


Caring Fair, mentioned in Allen’s ‘ History of 
the County of Lincoln,’ no doubt takes its name 
from being held on the day following Care, Caring, 
or Carling wy The Sunday preceding Palm 
Sunday is called by these names in different parts 
of the country, and the name is derived, according 
to Hone, through a number of forms, ftom the 
Saxon word ceorl, a husbandman. In this neigh- 
bourhood it is celebrated by the custom of roasting 
and eating carlings, or grey peas, a practice which 
is, I believe, purely local, and is probably a remnant 
of the pagan beanfeast. There is a popular legend 
which gives a picturesque account of the origin of 
the custom through the arrival in the Tyne, through 
stress of weather, of a vessel laden with grey peas 
during a severe famine. Jos. Perrin. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Fork-Lore: Passinc A CorPsk THROUGH THE 
Watt or a House (8" S. iv. 189).—The follow- 
ing extract from ‘The Viking Age,’ by P. B. du 
Chaillu, vol. i. pp. 322, 323, shows that the custom 

Swirain was practised under 


mentioned by 


certain circumstances among the ancient Scan- 
dinavians ;— 


“If the deceased had during life been a wild unruly 
man, fierce in temper, who it was feared might after 
death, as a ghost, cause trouble in the house where he 
had lived, some very peculi«r ceremonies were obeerved. 
The person who was to perform the nabjargir did not 
approach the body from the front, but from bebind, and 
closed the eyes, and not till then did any one else venture 
to approach to prepare it for funeral. Such a corpse was 
not carried out of the house through one of the usual 
entrances, but a hole was broken in the wall behind it, 
through which it was carried backward. Snorri i 
(temple priest), the great chief, had received a forest 
from Thordélf Buwgifot (lame-foot), who wanted to get it 
back. Thordlf Beexifot (after visiting his son to get bis 
help in this matter) came home in the evening, and 
spoke tonoone. He sat down in his high-seat, but did 
not eat that evening. He sat there when the people 
went to sleep, and in the morning when they arose 
Thor6if still sat there, an! was dead. The housewife 
sent a man to his eon Arnkel to tell him of the death of 
Thordif, Arnkel rode to Hvamm with some of his ser- 
vants, and saw that his father eat dead in the high-seat. 
All the people were full of fear, for all thought there 
was something frightful in hie death. Arnkel went into 
the hall and in along the seats to the back of Thordlf ; 
he bid every man to beware of walk ng in front of him 
while the nabjargir had not been performed. Arnkel 
then took hold the shoulders of Thordlf, and he had 
to use his strength ere he could lay him down, Then 
he wrap acloth around his head, and ae his 
corpse for burial according to custom, Thereupon he 
had the wall broken bebind him, and got him out there. 
Then oxen were yoked to a sledge, on which Thorvlf 
was placed, and driven up to the valley of Thorsa ; but 
he was not easily brought to the place where he should 
be. There they buried him carefully. After the death of 
Thorélf many thought it bad to be out of doors after the 
eun had set; and as the summer was about to close, they 
became aware that Thordif did not rest quiet, for then 
men could never be at peace outside after sunset. In the 
spring, Arnke!l took Thordlf's body out on a ness, and 
there buried it anew, He had a fence made across the 
cape above the grave, so high that nothing but a flying 
bird could get over it. There Thoré'f lay as long as 
Arnkel lived, but when he afterwards again became 
troublesome his body was burned, and the ashes thrown 
sea (‘ Eyrbyggja,’ c. 33). Cf, also ‘ Egil's Saga,’ 
c. 61, 

Other instances of making a way for a cor 
through the wall of a house must surely exist, 
both in literature and oral tradition. The idea 
seems quite familiar to me, though at the present 
moment I have no memory of any story or legend 
attached to it. Maset Peacock. 


Whether in any circumstances it was ever illegal 
to carry a corpse out through the house door I 
cannot say, but the practice cited by St. Swirain 
prevailed at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, Dr. Robin- 
son, in his ‘ History of Tottenham, 1840, says 
that, by custom of the manor, at the death of the 
owner or tenant, his body was taken to the church 
through an opening made in the house wall, in- 
stead of through the porch. An account of that 
manor and its descent is given in the Builder of 
Sept. 20, 1890. W. E. D.-M. 
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“Vim” (8 §, iv. 227).—According to my 
opinion, the use of this word as a synonym of 
energy, Vigour, &c., has arisen in this way. Some 
pedantic journalist, considering, perhaps, the 
Anglo-Saxon noun “strength” too vulgar, and 
wishing to overawe his readers with a Latin 
expression, chose the word vis, probably in con- 
nexion with a verb governing the accusative case ; 
but, reluctant to offend against the sacred rules of 
Latin grammar, he employed the accusative vim. 
This mode of expression may have been repeated 
several times, and as people liked the sound of the 
word, even without knowing what it meant, they 
also employed it in instances in which no accusative 
was required, and thus the misused word became 
a current expression, OC. A. 

King’s College, London. 


This word is nothing more than the accusative 
case of the Latin vis. Why it should be used 
instead of vis I cannot say. The following use of 
the word appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
some time about last July, under the heading ‘ The 
Mother’s Boy’: “‘ He plays with a vim and a dash 
bern of enthusiasm and good health ; but he is 
considerate of boys younger, weaker, and smaller 
than himself.” The ‘Stanford Dictionary ’ has no 
example of the use of the word. 

C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Vim is the accusative case of vis, a word doubt- 
less familiar to Mr. Hens in the phrase vis inertia. 
Cassell's ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ has the word, 
with the definition “force, energy, vigour.” The 
‘Century Dictionary’ explains it as meaning 
“vigour, energy, activity,” adds an illustrative 
quotation, and suggests that the word is derived 
from the phrases “‘ per vim,” ‘‘ vim facere,” &c. ; 
if so, it is the offspring of that little knowledge 
which is a dangerous thing. I have often met with 
the word during the last twenty years; but no 
educated person in England would use it, except in 
burlesque or satire. Brother Jonathan is welcome 
to the deformed little monster. F, Apams. 

is many replies to the same effect are acknow- 
le ged.) 


“ CHIMZRA BOMBINANS IN vacuo” (8* §, iv. 
247).—I regret that, in reply to this query, I 
cannot (as I always prefer to do) lay my hand on 
any authority, but must speak from memory only. 
The question “An chimera bombinans in vacuo 
possit comedere secundas intentiones ” (whether a 
chimera buzzing in vacuity is able to devour 
second intentions) is, if I mistake not, generally 
regarded as a satirical problem devised in ridicule 
of the metaphysical subtleties of medieval scho- 
lastics. Where I met with it I do not know. 


Anyhow, I am not sure that it may not have 
been really discussed in some bursa or school, 
among the predecessors of those “Obscuri Viri” 
whose dog-Latin is still such delightful reading. 


The phrase ‘‘second intentions” is probabl 
strictly technical, and not adequately nun 
in these English words. ‘‘Comedere” also ma: 
have been a cant or slang term, well unders 
among medieval freshmen (beant), though un- 
familiar to us. Can the question be a designedly 
foggy way of asking ‘‘ whether the vague fancy of 
a listless moment ought to be allowed to upset our 
deliberate good resolutions”? Reference to an- 
other alleged scholastic question may illustrate m 
very diffident suggestion. I am inclined to thi 
that the problem ‘‘ How many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle?” was only a quaint 
professor's enigma on the fundamental distinction 
between matter and mind or spirit—angels being 
defined as “purely spiritual intelligences.” Ex- 
aminers in our own day are not always innocent 
of similar sprightly puzzlements in other branches 
of learning. They liked their joke in the whimsical 
Middle Ages, as many a comic sketch in the mar- 
gins of serious patristic MSS., many a playful 
detail in illuminated Books of Hours, many a 
laughable feature in the stall-seats of our cathe- 
drals, still survive to tell us. I think that the 
same spirit of fun and quizzical ingenuity may 
lurk in both the above questions. Hallam 
(‘Lit. of Europe,’ part i. ch. i. note) refers 
to “ Meiners, ii. 705,” for what he calls “ curious 
specimens of scholastic folly,” and adds :— 

‘They brought a discredit upon the name, which has 
adhered to it, and involved men of fine genius, such as 
Aquinas himself, in the common reproach.” 

I take it that Bishop Stubbs, in his slightly 
modified quotation, is insinuating, with erudite 
jocularity, that a really idle professor is as undis- 
coverable as ‘‘a chimera eating up second inten- 
tions”; and that the commissioners to whom he 
alludes, instead of assuming, ought to have first 
proved the idle professor’s existence. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


I am not sure that I understand what Mr. 
MarsHAtt asks for. He probably knows that 
Bishop Stubbs’s quotation is from Rabelais. The 
“idle professor” occupied with barren scholastic 
discussion is, of course, the object of Rabelais’s 
delicious ridicule. However, here is the whole 
passage (livre ii. chap. vii., ‘Pantagruel’), in the 
catalogue of books belonging to the library of 
St. Victor at Paris :— 

“ Questio subtilissima, utrum Chimera, in vacuo bom- 
binans, possit comedere secundas intentiones: et fuit 
debatuta per decem hebdomadas in concilio Constan- 


tiensi,” 
C. B. Mount. 


This phrase forms part of a satirical allusion by 
Rabelais (‘ Pantagruel,’ ii. vii.) to the Council of 
Constance. Mr. Ep. Marsuatt will understand 
everything when he is told that one of the books 
noticed by Pantagruel in the library of St. Victor 
when he visits Paris is entitled ;: — 
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Questio subtilissima, utrum Chimera, in vacuo bom- 
binans, possit comedere secundas intentiones: et fait 
debatuta per decem bebdomadas in concilio Constan- 
tiensi.” 

F. Apams. 


IxscripTion To Fietpixe S, iv. 164).— 
After the unveiling of the Fielding bust in the 
Shire Hall, at Taunton, by the Hon. J. Russell 
Lowell, on Sept. 4, 1883, half a page of illustra- 
tions commemorative of the event appeared in the 
Graphic, under date Sept. 8, 1883. Amongst 
them was a very good representation of Fielding’s 
tomb, ehowingthe long Latin inscription in position. 
The following copy of the inscription also appeared 
in the letterpress which accompanied the pictures: 

Henrici Fielding 
a Son. tensibus apud Glastoniam oriundi 

viri :ummo ingenio, 

en qua restant ! 
Stylo quo non alius unquam, 
intima qui potuit cordis reserare, mores hominum 
excolendos suscepit. 
Virtuti decorem, vitio feeditatem asseruit, suum cuique 
tribuens. 

Non quin ipse subinde irretiretur evitandis. 
Ardens in amicitia, in miseria sublevenda effusur, 
Hilaris, urbanus, et conjux, et pater admatus, 
aliis, non sibi vixit. 

Vixit: sed mortem victricem vincit, dum natura durat, 
dum excula currunt. 

Nature prolem scriptis pra ee ferens, 
suam et sux gentis extendet famam. 

A second engraving* of Fielding’s tomb appeared 
in the Graphic of Jan. 8, 1887, this time showing 
the opposite side, with the short Latin inscription 
in position as follows :— 

Fielding 
luget Britannia gremio non dari 
fovere natum. 

From the letterpress which accompanied this 
engraving it appeared that a statement had just 

ne the round of the press to the effect that the 

t resting-place cf the author of ‘Tom Jones’ 
was suffering from wanton neglect. At this the 
British residents in Lisbon were very properly 
annoyed, and, with the Bishop of Gibraltar at their 
head, took steps to promptly deny the truth of the 
statement. From a letter of Mr. George Bracken- 
bury, the British Consul, the following interesting 
quotation is given :— 

* Fielding’s tomb is a plain heavy monument, consist- 
ing of a sarcophagus surmounted | y an urn, and resting 
on an oblong block of stone, which again stands on a 
rectanguler base eome 14 ft, by 11 ft. On the south face 
of the tomb are the words ‘ Fielding Luget Britannia 
gremio non dari fovere natum,’ On this side, which is 
kept dry by the sun, the marble is as white and the in- 
scription as sharp as if they were only a few weeks old. 
On the north face isa Jong Latin inscription, and here 
the marble shows, as is only natural, some weather 
stains, which, however, are only superficial, and do not 
interfere with the legibility of the inscription, The slab 


* “From a photograph kindly forwarded by Mr, J. N, 
Marsden, Braco de Pratra, Lisbon.” 


was cleaned two years ago, and the black cement with 
which the sunken letters of the inscription are filled in 
was renewed where it had fallen out, ‘The rest of the 
surface,’ in the Bishop of Gibraltar’s words, ‘ was wisely 
left untouched, as it needs no restoration,’ and the solid 
masonry is as sound as on the day when the tomb was 
erected, Fielding’s tomb, again, is not ‘ overgrown with 
weeds,’ or with anything else, for nothing grows upon it 
or over it. It is sheltered, but in no wise concealed, by 
two fine cypress trees, and it stands out from its sur- 
roundings as clearly and conspicuously as could be de- 
sired.” 

Personally, I should be very glad if some cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ resident in, or visiting, 
Lisbon would kindly say if the inscriptions as given 
in the Graphic are line for line correct. Any 
particulars concerning the present state of the 
grave of Dr. Philip Doddridge, who is also buried 
at Lisbon, would be very acceptable. Perhaps Mrs. 
Getiwecer, who gives her address as Lisbon 
(ante, p. 167), would kindly oblige. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Southend-on-Sea. 


“To notp tack” (8® §. iv. 247).—This 
phrase is noticed by Cotgrave: “ Palot, whence 
tenir palot «. To hold tacke, or keepe even with ; 
to hold at even termes.” Nares’s explanation is 
evidently made at guess, and does not suit the 
following passages :— 

Dost thou count all this but an earnest yet ? 
I'd thought Id paid thee all the whole sum ! trust me, 
Thou ‘It beggar my derision utterly ; 
If thou stay’st longer, I shall want a laugh : 
If I krew where to borrow a contempt : 
Would hold thee tack, stay and be hang’d thou should’st 
then. 
Beaum. and Fletcher, ‘ Wit at several Weapons,” 
Act III. (one scene). 
Others may do as they see good ; 
But if this Twig be made of Wood 
That will hold tack, Ill make the Fur 
Fly the Ears of that old Cur. 
Butler, ‘ Hudibras,’ part i. iii 275 (ed, 1678). 
F, Apams. 


In Elisha Coles’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ (sixteenth 
edition, 1755), where a good many old English 
hrases are given, I find “to hold tack,” and its 
Eatin equivalent ‘‘ plurimum negotii facessere.” I 
am not aware when they began ‘‘ modernizing” 
Jarvis ; the edition I have read was a fine old one, 
with plates engraved by Van der Gucht. I have 
read somewhere that we have had more translators 
of the “Don” than any otber nation. I know of 
six, and there may be more: Skelton, Philips, 
Motteux, Ozell, Smollett, and Jarvis; the last 
seems to have had must success, and I have heard 
Motteux highly commended. 
Geo, T. 
Twickenham, 


An uncastrated edition of Jarvis’s ‘ Don Quixote’ 
was published in 1801, 4 vols., with plates by 
Stothard. This is the latest, probably. It iv, at 
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any rate, the latest unspoiled edition of importance. 
The earliest ‘‘ revised and corrected” edition one 
knows anything about is that published by Tilt in 
1838, 3 vols. 8vo. This appears to have been re- 
revised “ for general reading,” and was republished 
by Burns, London, 1848, feap. 8vo. Tilt’s edition 
had eight hundred woodcuts, after Johannot, and 
sixteen additional plates by Cosmo Armstrong. 
Burns’s edition dispensed with these adventitious 
aids ; but it was pronounced to be “ths proper 
edition for the ladies’ parlour.” 
W. F. Water. 


Seconp Sieur (8" §. iii. 307, 412, 496; iv. 53, 
273).—The incident here given from the Scotsman 
is one of those stupid fabrications which carry with 
them their own refutation. The story amounts to 
this. A certain incident at Sierra Leone was seen 
in Eogland at the same moment, as shown by 
clocks or watches. 

But Sierra Leone is in 13° 50’ of west longi- 
tude, which makes a difference in time of about 
fifty-three minutes. Hence the lady in England 
saw the incident nearly an hour after it occurred. 
Clumsy forgers are requested, for the future, to 
remember that a difference in longitude makes a 
difference in time. Watter W. Sxeart. 


Second sight is the term used for the divination 
of the Highlanders, and is explained by Collins 
in his ode on the ‘Superstitions of the High- 
lands’:— 

The seer in Sky shrieked as the blood did flow 

When headless Charles warm on the ecaffold lay. 

They raved! divining through their second sight 

Pale, red Culloden okeve these hopes were drowned. 

Apollonius of Tyana, when he was in Ephesus, 
was conscious that Domitian was being assassinated 


at Rome. This was the same thing as second 
sight. E. 


BartTHoLomew Vicors, Bishop or Ferns 
Leiouuin (7 S. xi. 449).—Although it is in no 
way an answer to the question originally put, it is 
curious to note that Charles Buller, at that time 
member for Liskeard, a neighbouring borough to 
Launceston, presented a petition to the House of 
Commons on Feb. 15, 1836, from “ Nicholas Ay]l- 
ward Vigors, of Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, in 
the county of Middlesex, and of Old Leighlin, in 
the county of Carlow ” (Hansard, third series, xxxi., 
pp. 431-8). Was Nicholas descended from Bar- 
tholomew ? Pouitician. 


ing and some parts of Mr. Henperson’s note are, 
I believe, misleading. Is there any general super- 
Stition that the breaking of glass, as glass, is a 
siga of approaching death? The breaking, or even 
the cracking, of alooking-glassis very widely believed 
to be such a sign; but this is a different matter. 


It is probably due to the fear caused by the de- 
struction of the reflected human image, and is 
allied to the old superstition that by melting or 
piercing the waxen likeness of a man you may kill 
the man himself. I have—or, alas! I should say I 
had—a relative who was extremely superstitious in 
such matters as these. She would be miserable 
for days if a mirror were broken, but the breaking 
of a glass vessel would affect her only in relation 
to its money value. Most of the cases mentioned 
by Mr, Henperson evidently refer to looking- 
glasses. I have somewhere read that Bonaparte 
was once greatly distressed by the accidental 
breaking of the glass in front of a portrait of 
Josephine, but here again there is an association 
with the likeness of a friend. 

The citation of Jer. xix. 10 is not to the point. 
It was a ‘‘ potter’s earthen vessel,” not a glass one, 
that the prophet was to break; and though the 
breaking of a vessel was undoubtedly a symbol of 
death among the Jews, it was so whether the 
vessel were of glass or not (see Eccl. xii. 6), simply 
(L suppose) because it meant the spilli £4 the 
contents. Cc. C. B. 

[We have heard within a week the breaking of a wine 
glass spoken of as an ill omen.] 


P. Verert’s ‘History or Exctanp’ §. 
iv. 248).—See Archeologia, li. 109. There is a 
copy in the Glasgow University Library. Portions 
of an old English translation were edited for the 
Camden Society by Sir Henry Ellis. was 


In 1844 the Camden Society printed three books 
of this history, comprising the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard III. Geo. Neitson. 


Mr. Payne should be able to find a copy of 
Polydore Vergil’s ‘ History’ in any good public or 
cathedral library. Let him try Southampton, 
Portsmouth, Winchester, or Chichester. My own 
copy is of the fourth edition (Basle, 1570, in folio), 
bound in contemporary saint - adorned = 
The ‘ History’ was, I believe, reprinted in English 
by the Camden Society. 

Epwarp Percy 


County or Hertrorp v. County or Herrt- 
S. iv. 189).—Toadd “shire ” to the 
name when the word county is used is decidedly 
wrong. In all official documents, wills, &., you 
will find the term “county of York.” “Yorkshire” is 
better for the headings of chapters, maps, &c., and 


2 Q (8% 8, iv. 243)—This head general conversation, as there is a wish to avoid 
REAKING . iv. .—This head- 


being pedantic. Camden, I should say, is an 
authority, and Mr. Pickrorp will find in his ‘ Bri- 
tannia ’ (1789), vol. iii. p. 3, the heading is “ York- 
shire.” The chapter begins “ The County of York,” 
&e.; p. 27, “ Yorkshire is the largest county in 
England”; p. 98, “Rare plants found in Yorkshire.” 


The same with Hertfordshire, vi. pp. 335, 341, 
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351. See also Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage’ and J. B. 
Burke's ‘ Visitation of Seats and Arms.’ 
Joun Rapcuirre. 


I think that ‘‘ county of Hertfordshire ” is in- 
correct. I have noticed that Mr. E. A, Freeman 
never uses the expression. “ Somersetshire” was 
to him an atrocity. Our county cricket club calls 
itself the “ County of Lancashire C.C.” In Mr. Joho 
Bright’s will (holograph) he describes himself of 
Rochdale in the ‘‘ County of Lancashire.” 

White. 

Liverpool. 


“ Datmanor ” (8 S. iv. 107, 196).—This is the 
estate of the Earl of Morton, near East Calder 
village, about five miles west of Edinburgh, on 
the “ Glasgow Road '’—not a “‘ farm,” as stated by 
your correspondent Mr. Taomas Barse. There 
are several farms on the estate ; but they are not 
named “ Dalmahoy.” Hat o’ tHe Wywp. 


Sin Watrer Scott anp Ariosto: Brrox 
(8™ S. iv. 66, 172, 218).—Has it ever been noticed 
that Byron, in the line,— 

And broke the die in moulding Sheridan, 
confounded casting with stamping? In casting, 
a fluid material is poured into a hollow mould, 
where it sets, and forms the desired object. In 
stamping, a hardened steel die is forcibly struck 
upon a piece of softer metal, on which it impresses 
a design in relief. A die and a mould, therefore, 
have no connexion with each other. Ifa die were 
broken in stamping—not ‘‘ moulding ”—the result 
would be a marred and spoilt impression. 

J. Dixow. 


“ Deap as A Door-vaiL” (8 ii. 66, 153; iv. 
275).—I believe I have, before now, given the 
oldest references yet known for this phrase. They 
are: ‘ William of Palerne,’ 628, 3396; and ‘ P. 
Plowman,’ C. ii. 184, B. i. 185 ; in the last of these 
the phrase is “ded as a dore-tre.” My note on 
the line duly cites the well-known passage in 
Shakespeare. The references in ‘ William of 
Palerne’ take us back to a.p. 1350. 

Wa ter W. Skeart. 


Your latest correspondent comes in after the 
feast. All his authorities were adduced at the 
second reference. I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to add another, of date 1599, viz., Nash’s 
* Lenten Stuff,’ 1871 reprint, p. 74; also to notice 
the curious variant “Dom [i. ¢., dumb] as a dore- 
nayle” (‘The Wars of Alexander,’ 1. 4747, 
E.E.T.S.), which Pror. Skrat compares with 
“Deaf as a door-nail,” a proverb new to me, the 
usual phrase being ‘‘ As deaf as a post.” 

F, Apams, 

Norton Famiry xi. 6, 455; 8th S. iv. 
176).—I am interested in a family of this name, 
though I am not yet certain what (if any) is the 


connexion between the Nortons about whom 
Beavwiev inquires and my Fulham Nortons. 
Sir Sampson Norton, who was appointed con- 
stable of Flint Castle April 10, 1495, lies interred 
at Fulham Church. His epitapb, according to 
Weever, reads :— 

“Of your charite pray for the Sow! of Sir Samson 

Norton, Knyght, late Master of the Ordinance of Warre 
with King Henry the eyght, and for the Sow! of dame 
Elyzabeth hys wyff, Whyche Syr Sampson decessyd the 
eyght day of Sebecery one thousand fyve hundryd and 
seventene.” 
His cousin, John Norton, was, on May 24, 1516, 
appointed to the command, conjointly with Sir 
Sampson. On the death of the latter John Norton 
was reappointed (April 6, 1517) alone. 

When Fulham Church was rebuilt, in 1881, no 
trace of the monument mentioned by Weever 
could be found. 

His wife was a base child of the Zouches, an old 
Fulham family. 

Can Beavwiev say whether this “ Master of ye 
Ordnance of Warre” to Henry VIII. was a member 
of the family he wants ? Cuas. Jas, Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


I have about 120 notes on the name of Norton, 
but only one is connected with Scotland, viz., 
the marriage of Rebecca, daughter of John Norton, 
merchant, of London, as first wife of fourth Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo. I think if there had been any 
Scotch family of note of the name I should have 
known it; nor is the name included in Anderson’s 
‘Scottish Nation.’ The only note I have bearing 
on the family referred to by Beavwiev is that 
Pheebe, daughter of Isaac Norton, of London, 
married, first, Horatio Birtles, Consul at Genoa; 
secondly, November, 1772, as second wife of Sir 
Thomas Gooch, Bart., of Benacre. Sioma. 


“The Nortons of the North ” are commemorated 
in Wordsworth’s poem ‘The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone; or, the Fate of the Nortons,’ founded on 
a local tradition and on the ballad of Percy’s col- 
lection entitled ‘The Rising of the North.’ See 
* Poetical Works of William Wordsworth,’ and 
note in “ Chandos Classics” edition of 1889. 


Lewin Famity iii. 329).—Petors will 
find some entries relating to the Lewin family in 
the ‘ Parish Register of St. Margaret’s, Lee,’ pub- 
lished by the Lewisham Antiquarian Society, and 
probably the Samuel Lewin whose will is referred 
to therein may be a direct ancestor of Harriet 
Lewin, afterwards Mrs. Grote. I extract the 
following from it:— 

“ Wille, P.C.C. 177, Poley. Samuel! Lewin of St. 7 
Magdalen Bermondsey E+q". Dated 13 February 1706. 
To be buried in the Parish Church of Leigh Kent, and as 
near as convenient to the place where my pew standetb. 
Gives property to Richard Lewin our son and his heirs, 


| Names his daughters Sarah Colchester and Dorothy 


we Ont 
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Wethered also Jobn and E) zabeth children of my son 
John Lewin deceased. My tenement in Eltham which I 
lately purchased of William Caustin and lands in Lee I 
urchased of Edward Bodham to my wife Mary Lewin, 
Proved 22 August, 1707, by Mary Lewin, relict.” 
R. C. Bostock, 
Broadstairs. 


**Lirrte Wrevyn Soonpare” §. iv. 128). 
—Without endeavouring to give an explanation of 
the above, I will add that in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Mere, Wiltshire, are the 
following entries. Under date 1621,— 

“Ttm, paide more for bread and wine on little weav- 
ing sunday, xviijd. ob.” 

ffor bread and wyne on little wyveing eunduie, 
18. Ja. 

I would also add that at Castle Carey, in Somer- 
set, a fair is held on ‘‘ Weaving Tuesday,” which 
is the Tuesday before Palm Sunday. 

Tuos. H. Baker. 

Mere, Wiltshire. 


TARRING-1RON (8" S, iv. 207, 274).—This well- 
known puzzle is fully described at p. 837 of Cas- 
sell’s ‘ Book of Sports and Pastimes,’ n.d. It is 
there called “The Puzzling Rings,” to which is 
added, “ but it has been so many times christened, 
that no list of names could claim to be a complete 
list.” Even when you know it, it takes some time 
to accomplish. It is, or was, extremely common. 

Tarre is another form of tarry. Usually, tarre 
meant to vex ; to tarre on is to set on a dog; but 
itis, etymologically, the same word as tarry. See 
teryen in Stratmann. Watter W. Sxeart. 


Loss or Nositity (8 S. iv, 288).—There is 
no ‘* personal nobility” ‘in England” except the 
right to bear coat armour, which is unaffected by 
profession, and which is included under “ nobility 
of blood,” unless it be in the case of some peers of 
Parlisment. Of course, marriage “in England” 
has no effect on courtesy titles, which is what 
CLaNEpoy seems to be thinking of. D. 


A Bett oiven To Inp1ans (8" §. iii. 309 ; iv. 
210).—In 1696 Molyneux writes to Locke :— 

** Till you writ, we used money as the Indians do their 
wampompeek, it serv’d us weil enough for buying and 
selling, and we were content, and heeded it no farther ; 
but for the intimate nature, affections, and properties 
thereof, we no more understand them than the Indians 
their shells.” — Locke's ‘ Letters,’ 1708, pp, 148, 149. 


W. C. B. 


““Oor Money iv. 166, 259).—I have 
known this word for quite thirteen years, if not 
longer. In Low German there is the slang word 
“ooftich,” which also means money. “Hunting 
the oof-bird” is quite a common phrase in some 
circles far removed from the gutter. It has de- 


scended to its present low estate from certain semi- | 


Bohemian circles, ‘‘ Oufless” I have also heard. 


Possibly “oof” is derived from Low German or 
Datch patois. I fear it is useless to cry out 
against slang, for it is to be found in every grade 
of society, and very likely always has been. Bat 
what is slang? We have accused the Americans 
of flooding the papers with “slang,” when they have 
been simply resuscitating old English words that 
otherwise might have eventually been lost. Is 
“slang” to give a new name to something old? 
Let me state at once that I strongly object, per- 
sonally, to the perversion of the language, and 
never make use of such perversions if I can help 
it ; but how is it to be prevented? Slang words, like 
catch phrases of the street, come and go and are 
heard of no more. The common mind must seek 
relief in common kind. It may be wrong, but it is 
right to them. 8S. J. A. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come 
across the word splosh, which is also slang for 
money. There was a leaderette on the subject in 
the Globe, Aug. 29. 


York Buitpixes Company (8" S. iv. 248).— 
Has Mr. Linpsay consulted ‘ The York Buildings 
Company: a Chapter in Scotch History,’ 8vo., 
Glasgow, 1883, by my learned friend Dr. David 
Murray, of this city ? Geo. NEItson. 

Glasgow, 


“Tyripotate” (8 iv. 245).—It is 
| possible that De Quincey invented this word for 
himself. It had been invented, however, before 
he was born. Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ has it, with 
| the explanation ‘‘to clasp, to button together.” 
It appears also in Ash’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


| Alas for De Quincey’: ‘‘invention” of this 
word! It was in Bailey's ‘ Dictionary’ years 
before the future opium-eater was -_, on 


| This verb was certainly not invented by De 

| Quincey, for it is duly given in Bailey’s ‘ Diction- 

‘ary’; my edition is the fourth, 1728. Injibulation 

_is also given. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


‘‘Cuacun a son a. it” S, iv. 245).—The 

rase, with the @ unaccented, simply means 
** Every one has his taste,” just as we say, ‘‘ Ever 
one has his defects,” and ‘‘ Chacun & son goiit,” 
with the accent, is never used by itself, in French, 
in the English sense of “ Every one to his taste.” 
The current forms are as stated by Mr. Apams, 
The form ‘‘& chacun son godt” has frequently 
been used by various authors, H. de Balzac in the 
number, as I particularly remember, though I for- 
get in what work, and I happened a day or two 
| ago to meet with it at p. 16 of a book entitled 
L’Aviron’ (Pfister, Boulevard Magenta, Paris, 


_ 1881), which is an excellent translation of the well- 
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known treatise on ‘ Oars and Sculls” (Bell & Sons, 
London). With regard to the colloquial form 
“chacun son gotit,” the gentlemen mentioned by 
Mr. Apams have only to stay a little while at the 
place whence I date this communication to hear it 
often enough for their edification. 

F. E. A. Gasc. 


Paris. 


Curiously enough, Cassell’s ‘ French-English and 
English-French Dictionary’ has, s. Goit,” 
“Chacun a son gotit, every one to his liking”; whilst, 
s. “Taste,” it has: “ Every one to his taste, chacun & 
son got.” Is it not probablethat the current form of 
thisexpression in England is » roughand ready trans- 
lation of the first part of the well-known proverb, 
“ Every one to bis taste, as the old man said when 
he kissed bis cow” ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


ArcnetsHor Herring (8 S. iv. 248).—Thomas, 
only son of the Rev. John Herring, M.A., thirty- 
six years Rector of Walsoken, Norfolk, and of 
Martha his wife, daughter of Thomas Potts, of St. 
Gregory's, London, was born there in 1691. He 
was educated at Wisbeach School and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. He was successively 
minister of Great Shelford, Stow-cum-Quy, and 
Holy Trinity, Cambridge; then rector of All 
Hallows the Great, London ; preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn ; chaplain to the King, and D.D. He was 
next Dean of Rochester, Bishop of Bangor in 1737 ; 
Archbishop of York in 1743; Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1747. He died March 13, 1757, and 
was buried in Croydon Church. He was never 
married, ‘‘ but so attentive was the worthy arch- 
bishop to the care of his relations, that it was said 
that ‘Canterbury was an excellent see for Her- 
rings.” A portrait, “probably by Willis,” was 
in the possession of the Herring family of Norwich 
(Chambers’s ‘ Norfolk Tour,’ i. 496). This book is 
not very accurate, and the date 1691 may be an 
error for 1693. Some letters of the archbishop, 

blished after his death, are reviewed in the Gent. 

ag. for 1777, p. 132. C. R. Mawyine. 


Why do correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ ignore the 
two great dictionaries? ‘D. N. B.,’ xxvi. 259, 
says that Archbishop Herring was born at Wal- 
soken, Norfolk, of which place his father was 
rector. W. C. B. 


Host soir mat pense” §. iv, 207). 
—I think Mrs. Gettweoer is under an error 
respecting the above motto being used by the 
Kings of England. Such was not the case. It was 
the motto of the Order of the Garter, and Sir 
Harris Nicolas, in his ‘Orders of British Knight- 
hood’ (vol. ii. pp. 337-8), says : “It is the privilege 
of the Companions, Prelate, and Chancellor to 
encircle their Armorial Ensigns with the Garter ; 
but this did not become general tili the reign of 


Kiog Henry VIII.” Willement, in his ‘ Regal 
Heraldry’ (plate 10, No. 2), gives the arms of 
King Edward 1V. encircled with the Garter. The 
story of the lady’s garter is a difficult question to 
decide. The circumstance is mentioned by - 
dore Vergil, in his ‘ English History’ (1532). He 
states it was “either the Queen or the King’s 
Mistress."” “The Book of Honor and Armes, by 
William Segar, Norroy, London, 1590,” gives the 
story of the garter, but does not give the owner's 
name. The authorities who mention the event are 
undecided to whom the garter belonged—the 
queen or Joan, Countess of Salisbury. 
Joun RavcwiFre. 


The first mention of this motto which I have 
hitherto found in the Wardrobe Accounts occurs 
in the account of the tournament at Eltham in 
1347: “* Making twelve garters of blo, broidered 
in gold and silk, each having the motto, ‘ Hony 
soyt q’ mal y pense’; half a pound of silk, one oz. 
of gold soudiz, four ells of taffata, one skin of 
Rouen gy - one ell of camoca ” (Wardr. Acct., 
Q.R., 38/2). In 1350 the king had a cloak em- 
broidered with gold and silver clouds, and eagles 
of pearl and gold alternately, each eagle bearing in 
its beak a garter inscribed with the motto as above 
(Ibid., 38/5). The Garter robes for 1379 and 1386 
bore the motto spelt ‘‘qi,” not “que” (Jbid., 
66/2, and 43/14). HERMENTRUDE. 


Mrs. Gettwecer asks “Is there any credence 
to be placed in the ridiculous garter story of Ed- 
ward III.’s reign?” If she means the “ ridiculous 
story” referring to the Countess of Salisbury 
dropping her garter, and the king picking it up 
and returning it to her with the above remark, the 
answer must be, almost certainly, No. But, on the 
other hand, there is another story, still somewhat 
legendary, but more likely to be true, that Ed. 
ward’s arranged signal for the battle of Cressy to 
begin was the waving of his garter by him, and 
that, after the extraordinary success which attended 
us on that occasion, he instituted the Order of the 
Garter, known then, and for long after, as the 
Order of St. George. 

Jno. 

Barnes Common. 


Breamore Priory (8 §. iv. 228).—The very 
little that is recorded respecting Breamore Priory 
will be found in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ (vol. vi. 
pp. 328-9) under the name of “Bromere” or 
“Brummer.” It was founded by Baldwin de 
Redvers and his uncle Hugh towards the close of 
the reign of Henry I. for Austin Canons, under 
the invocation of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and 
St. Michael. Henry I.’s charter confirming Bald- 
win’s gift is given by Dugdale, and one other 
charter recording a gift of twenty-two acres of 
land. The minister's accounts at the Dissolution 
under Henry VIII. give particulars of the endow- 
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ment, which lay chiefly in Hampshire, but also in 
Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon. The rectory 
of Brading, in the Isle of Wight, belonged to Brea- 
more, and was given at the suppression of the 
house to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Speed calls this Bromere Priory. He states 
that it was founded by Baldwin de Redvers, 
Earl of Devon, in 1135, and was dedicated to 
Saints Mary, Michael, and Thomas. It was an 
Augustinian house. HERMENTRUDE. 


Breamore, if I may trust the ‘ Clergy List,’ is in 
Wilts, not in Hants. Its post town is Salisbury. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


“Douxerigs” (8 §S. iv. 246).—As one accus- 
tomed to hear and to read of this district from my 
youth up, permit me to say that, to the best of my 
belief, 1 have never seen it written “ Dookeries” 
before, and that I doubt if I have ever known the 
word pronounced so as to justify such spelling, 
unless by speakers of the middle class in Notting- 
hamshire, who used to talk of their ‘‘ dooty,” their 
institootions,” and the like. I hope Mr. W. D. 
GarnsrorD has not been grinding his teeth for 
forty years; for I have an impression that 
“ Dukeries” is at least as old as that, and con- 
sequently much better seasoned than school boards. 
But Mr. Gainsrorp vouches for what the wag 
said “a century or more ago.” What will the school 
board master say when he finds it asserted that he 
“ takes his children a picnic”? Sr. Swiruiy. 


‘Sartor Resartvs’ (8 iv. 168).—Minnow 
in a Creek will find an exhaustive criticism on 
Carlyle’s works (including ‘ Sartor,’ first published 
in book form in 1836) in the Quarterly Review for 
1840. Oswa.p, 0O.S.B. 

ort Augustus, N.B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXXVI, “ Malthus” to “Mason.” (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

THE most important lives in the thirty-sixth volume of 

the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ are those of the 

Maries who were sovereigns in their own right or wives 

of sovereigns, Most important of all is the life of the 

Queen of Scots, which is assigned to Mr. T. F. Hender- 

son. Carefully held are the scales. If, on the one hand, 

the impression conveyed is that the Casket Letters are 
genuine, and if, consequently, the gravest charges against 
the unfortunate queen are held to be borne out, her 
story is none the less “‘ one of the most moving of human 
tragedies.” Mr. Henderson holds that “her position 
in Scotland was rea'ly all along so perilous,” and she 
herself notwithstanding her subtle tact and skilful 
manceuvring, ‘‘was at once so daring in ambition and 

80 fickle and impulsive, so liable to be blinded by her 

passionate desires and to be dominated by pers~ynal 


likes and hates, that disaster was sooner or later in- 
evitable."” Mary Tudor i« in the hands of the editor. 
The ferocity with which Mary's personal character has 
been attacked must, Mr. Lee holds, be ascribed to religious 
zeal. Her temper was soured by illness, and she was 
capable of fits of passion ; yet “ she treated her servants 
kindly, was gentle towards children, and was, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of her religion, very charitable to 
the poor.” Other redeeming and some noble traits are 
found in a queen to whose name has been affixed the 
most odious stigma that can well be applied to a woman. 
Mary II. and Mary of Medena have been assigned 
to Dr. A. W. Ward. Apropos of the last, very little 
importance is attached to the various stories against her 
of Gregorio Leti and other Protestant writera. Mr. Lee 
is responsille for the lives of two poets and dramatists— 
Christopher Marlowe and Shackerley Marmion—a third 
poet and dramatist, John Marston, being treated by Mr. 
A. H. Bullen. Profoundly interesting is the account of 
Marlowe. Mr. Lee, somewhat to our surpriae, but doubt- 
leas with adequate cau-e, traces distinctly in the Second 
and Third Parts of ‘ King Henry VI.’ passages from Mar- 
lowe’s hands, and ‘The Troublesome Raign of King John 
he hesitates to assign to Marlowe, who, however, he thinks 
has some claim to be recarded as part author of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus.’ The opening bography—that of Malthus 
—is naturally in the hands of Mr, Leslie Stephen, who 
speaks of him as having been a singularly amiable man. 
A kindred theme is discuseed by the same writer in 
Harriet Martineau. Mr. Stephen is also responsible for 
Mason, the poet, and for Hervey Longueville Mansel. 
In the life of Walter Map (or Mapes) Mr, Kingsford 
doubts whether any of the poetry edited by Wright for 
the Camden Society can very +ecurely be attributed to 
Map. From the preface to Wright he draws particulars 
concerning Goliardue and the Goliardic verse. Mr. 
G, F. Warner, the editor of Mandeville for the Roxburghe 
Club, writes an excellent acount of that passably men- 
dacious hero. Mr. C. H. Firth bas brilliant biographies 
of Andrew Marvell ani of Henry Marten, the regicide. 
The Rev. William Hunt writes « life of Geoffrey Marisco, 
Viceroy of Ireland, and one of Margaret, queen of Ed- 
ward I. In his sympathetic life of Westland Marston, Dr. 
Garnett, who must know. surprises us by saying that the 
wife of that dramatist wa- not,as we always understood, of 
the family of the Earl of Mayo. In »ddition to his general 
work in connexion with sailors, Prof. Laughton writes 
a good biography of Capt. Marryat. The obligation of 
Marryat to Pigault- Lebrun bas never been pointed 
out. In the excellent work dune by Mr. G. F. Russell? 
Barker the lives of Manners and Manners- Suttons 
stand prominent, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse writes of John 
Martin, the painter, and Mr. J. M. Rigg on Cardinal 
Manning. In the life of F, A. Marshall, the name of 
Wills, the dramatist, is given W. S., instead of W. G. 
The general execution of the work remains beyond 
praise, 


The Pirate. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. (Nimmo.) 

Ir is somewhat curious that the “ Border Edition” of 
the Waverley Novels, edited by Mr. Lang, should have 
arrived at ‘The Pirate’ at the very moment when Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson is beginning the publication of his grand- 
father's diary, written while he was the companion of 
Scott in the excursion out of which the novel sprang. 
Concerning this very excursion Scott himself gives much 
interesting information, which is pleasantly supplemented 
by his latest editor who also point sout with bow sligh 

opportunitie she wove the magic web of his romance. 
Not in the first rank ot Scott's novels will Mr. Lang 
place ‘The Pirate.” It bas, however, he holds, “a bigh 
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and peculiar place in the sccond [rank], and probably | 
will always be among the special favourites of those who, 
being young, are fortunate enough not to be critical.” So 
far as bis nature was capable of resentment, Scott 
resented the declaration, frequently heard, that in ‘ The 
Pirate’ Norna of the Fitful Head isa replica of Meg 
Merrilies, This charge is, indeed, nardly fair. Scott, 
however, in his employment in his prose fiction of 
magical or supernatural power always moves uneasily. 
He is self-conscious, and is afraid of being thought to 
believe in the mysteries he describes, He is sceptical, 
as are his heroes, and when he narrates any great 
marvel, likes to show how information supplied might 
be obtained without the employment of supernatural 
means. The failure, moreover, of the supernatural 
machinery in ‘The Monastery’ bad indisposed him 
to try further experiments in the same direction. 
So, in fact, to use modern slang, Norna was “given 
away” by ber creator. The edition still retains its 
matchless excellences. Unequal are, in the present case, 
the illustrations, which are from various sources, Among 
the best are ‘The Sword Dance,’ ‘The Rescue of Cleve- 
land,’ and ‘ Minna on the Cliff,’ the last by Mr. Herbert 
Dicksee. 


Winchester Commoners, 1800-1835. With Introduction 
and Notes by Clifford W. Holgate, M.A. (Salisbury, 
Brown & Co,; London, Simpkin & Marsball.) 

Tus little book, its author justly hopes, represents a 

“step onward in the direction of his long contemplated 

undertaking of publishing the names and records of | 

those who have been educated as commoners at Win- 
chester College.” That opus of the future Mr. Holgate 
would like to make the “ most complete school register 
of the kind,” and he appeals to all Wykehamisets, and, if 
we mistake not, also to the even wider world of those 
who sympathize with an undertaking so valuable to 
genealogists, to help him with any information in their 


| 


Concerning many names of mark which appear in 
the present index, judges, prelates, High Chancellors, 
Speakers, ministers, distinguished head masters of great 

ublic schools, Mr. — can have no difficulty in 

Hing in the biographical notices of which he gives us a 
few samples. Concerning others, however, there may 
be, and no doubt is, great difficulty experienced. There 
are names of members of the county families of all parts 
of the United Kingdom by the score; but even with 
these we can well imagine that all is not plain sailing. 
We observe that the immortal name of Pickwick occurs, 
and shall hope to hear of its successful identification. 
We would suggest that among the descendants of the 
Man of Ross who appear in Mr. Holgate’s index, William, 
Edward, and John Ernie are almost certainly to be iden- 
tified as follows, viz., with William Money Kyrie, of Homme 
House, Herefordshire, M.A., D.L., J.P., High Sheriff for 
Herefordshire, 1853, d. 1868; and Edward and John, 
his brothers, of whom Edward is recorded in Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1879, to have been lieutenant, 2nd 
Bengal Light Cavalry, b. 1810, d. unm. 1841, while John 
Ernie would, if our identification is correct, be the pre- | 
sent Col. Money Kyrie, of Homme House, late 32nd Foot, 
D.L., and J.P. for Herefordshire. Again, the Jasper 
Peck of 1816-21 we take to be Rev. Jasper Peck, some- 
time of Bath, b, 1805, d. 1853, third son of Rev. Kenrick 
Peck, of Oriel College, Oxford, and younger brother of 
the Philip Richardson Peck, of 1813-17, b, 1802, whosuc- 
ceeded to the estates of Cornish Hall and Temple Combe, 
and d. 1858, 

The Purdon of 1810-13 might, as far as dates go, be 
identical with William Casaubon Purdon, b, 1798, who 
became vicar of Loxley, Warwickshire, and d. 1850, and 


who was second son of Major William Casaubon Purdon, 
of Tinerana, co. Clare, Less probably, perhaps, he might 
be Wellington Arthur, eldest son of Robert Edward 
Purdon, of Huntingdon, co, Westmeath, High Sheriff for 
that county; 1811, whose date of birth we can at present 
only approximately guess from his father’s marri 

with bis cousin Elizabeth Purdon, of Curristown, co. 
Westmeath, having taken place, according to the ‘Landed 
Gentry,’ in 1800. 

It may be presumed that Mr, Holgate has identified 
his James Edward Austen, afterwards Austen-Leigh, with 
the genial Vicar of Bray, whom we knew well some 
thirty years ago, and who was a nephew of Jane Austen, 
There seems no little probability that the two apparently 
unidentified Lee Warners of 1829 and 1831-33 respec- 
tively, who immediately precede Septimus Henry Lee 
Warner, were Charles sears and John, the two imme- 
diate elder brothers of Septimus, of whom Charles Hen 
was b, 1516, and John, b. 1817, became vicar of Old Wal. 
singham, Norfolk, while Septimus Henry (b. 1819 and 
d, 1870) became vicar of Houghton in the Dale, Norfolk, 
and who were all sons of Rev. Daniel Henry Lee Warner, 
of Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk. Again, we believe that 
the unidentified Studdy of 1835-8 may prove to be the 
present Mr. Studdy, of Waddeton Court, D.L., J.P., and 
C.C. for Devon. Very likely much of what we have 
here put together, by way of filling in seeming lacune 
in the descriptions of some of the ‘ Winchester Com- 
moners, 1800-1835,’ may be already known to Mr. 
Holgate. We offer it, nevertheless, in token of good 
will towards his undertaking, and in the hope of inciti 


| others of Capt. Cuttle’s family to become helpers in wh 


is really a national work, undertaken by a private person, 
out of gratitude towards the great foundation of William 
of Wykeham, 


An excellent number of the Zx-Libris Journal opens 
with an introductory article by Mr. John Vinycomb, 
M.R.LA., on the ‘ Processes for the Production of Ex- 
Libris.’ Some particulars are supplied by the editor as 
to the Prince Library and book-plates. Mr, Dexter Allen’s 
‘ American Book-plates’ is continued. A full discussion 
as to the book-plate of Col. Grant is begun, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separnte slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


C. J. Hieainson.—(“ Though lost to eight.”) See 
‘N. & 6 8, xi. 60. (“Be the da weary.) It 
occurs in Stephen Hawes, 1517. See ‘ & 6 
xii, 140. 

Lupus.—The verses are unknown to us. Do you wish 
the query inserted? 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “Tbe Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


REMOVAL. 


NoTics OF 


Mr. THOMAS MORING, Heraldic En er, > to announce 
his REMOVAL from First Avenue “to 52, HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. (three doors West of First Avenue Hotel) 
Seals, Book-Piates. High-Class Stationery of every description 

T. MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791 


H SOTH ERAN & Cc O., 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S 


General Agents Libraries Bookbuyers at 
Home and A 


Monthly Catalogue of band 3ooks. 
BOOKS BOUGHT, 
Tel hic address, Bookmen, London. 
140, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


H ATH M 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
SELOUS'S TRAVEL in SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 
BESANT'S HISTORY of LONDON 
MUSGRAVE'S VERSION of DANTE 
GOLDWIN SMITH on the UNITED STATES. 


NEW NOVELS — Found Wanti The Last T 
Shadow ; The Jew 


PATRISTIC LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

PRAYER to the WINDS (Sonnet by Theodore Watts)—The MASTER 
of BALLIOL —The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON — SIR 
WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L.—_JOHN ERSKINE, EARL of MAR— 
NOTE on WORDSWORTH—MR. BESANT’S THEORIES of PUB- 
LISHING 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Popular § fic Li e; Societi Meeti 

FINE ARTS—Excavations at Megalopolis ; Library Tal 
Madox wn ; Excavations in Montenegro ; Gossi: ye Me —_ 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


Published by Cc. PRANCIS, s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


(HE PARISH REGISTERS of KINGSTON, 

1558-1812. Transcribed and Indexed by the Rey. C. HALES 
WILKIB (Rector of Kingston, near Canterbury). A List of Rectors of 
the Parish is prefixed, and the Monumental! Inecriptions in the Church 
and Churchyard . appended. Pp, 208, demy Svo. Price to Sub- 
scribers, post free, U. 


GENEALOGIST'S GUIDE. Together with 

Catalogue of Parish Registers. By GEORGE MARSHALL, 
LL.D., Rouge Croix. 

In the press, and will be issued as soon asthe Subscription List is com- 
piste. a New Issue, privately printed for subscribers only, limited to 

Copies, at 25s carriage paid. 

Subscribers’ Names to be sent to Messrs. BILLING & SONS, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. The list of subscribers being nearly ¢om- 
plete, an early application is necessary to secure a copy. 


ESTABLISHED 18%. 
ECK 


B A N 
Rout Chancery-lane, Lond 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PEK CENT INTEREST ai allowed os on DEPOSITS, 
repayabie on demand 
WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ——" NTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams on 
Deposit, and allows Loterest monthly on each completed £1 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 80C 
HOW to PURCHASE a for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per 


The BIRKBECK ALBANS, © with fall iculars, post free. 
NCIS R. VENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imita Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, By W. T. 
BA FRAS. 
G. 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
By W the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


BOWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—square lémo. cloth, 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 
1892, and JANU. one 7th and 2ist, 1893. contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO 


Price of the Four area ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buiidings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


Noma and QUERIES for Apri 29, May 13th 
24th. and JULY Ath contains a BIBLIOGRAPH 
BEACONSFIELD. This includes to ‘ VIVIAN 
GREY, * LOTHAIRK,’ and ‘ ENDYMIO) 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s ; or free by <y 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. wapncm, Notes and Queries Office, Breams’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, EC. 


WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private penis Central position. Close 
to Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, _nricomes 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunb ridge Wells. 


'TNHE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL is 
attracting a great cea! of attention amongst working men, who 
consider that it may tend to make the con si:ions of labour safer than 
they are at present in those employments which endanger life and 
lim Of course it is the duty of every man to look after his own 
welfare; and if this principle was rig‘uiy carried out with regard to 
health the power of disease would be immensely diminished. Health 
can be Hy and disease venquished by the aid of HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS "od OLNTMENT. Ever fami'y man is responsible for the 
welfare of those under his author:'y, aad these remedies are the best 
obtainable for the prevention or cure of ailment. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for OCTOBER contains 
The CONTINUATION of the NEW SERIAL STORY, just commenced, entitled 


THROUGH THE RANKS. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan), 


Author of ‘ A Garrison Romance,” Louis Draycott,’ ‘ Bonnie Kate,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 


The OLD DOVER ROAD. A VOYAGE up the MEDWAY. 
A LONG VACATION ROMANCE. A Com- | BRIMSTONE PETE, A Story in Nine 
plete Story. | Chapter 
EQUINOCTIAL and other STORMS. — S RUE FOR YOU,” 
TWO LETTERS. A Story in Three Chapters., A TRUE STORY of an IRISH COURTSHIP. 
CONCERNING POPES. A RUBBER or TWO. 
The KING’S DOUBLE. ST. LUKE’S SUMMER. 
STOCKHOLM. In Two Parts. LUCK. 
ALSO— 


THE EXTRA AUTUMN NUMBER, 


Containing a STORY entitled 


THE FORTUNES OF PHYLLIS. 


Also 
The “SHIP” at SHELLBEACH, A NIGHT of PERIL. 
HIS DANGEROUS FRIEND. The MISER’S BARN. 
An ADVENTURE in the HIGHLANDS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed by FRANCIS, Athenawum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
OHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C —Suturdey dctober M, 1893. 
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